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AMERICAN INTELLECTUALS AND 
SOCIAL REFORM* 


HOWARD B. WOOLSTON 
University of Washington 


THREE YEARS ago, President Hoover’s Research Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends published two large 
volumes and thirteen monographs setting forth the grow- 
ing disorganization in American institutions. The intro- 
duction to this monumental work declares that it was 
not the function of the investigators to interpret their 
findings or to outline policies based upon them. The 
editors point to the need for such completion, and express 
the hope that scholars who follow them will integrate 
their data into larger designs for collective action. Despite 
this impressive admonition, our social situation today ap- 
pears more confused and our ideas about what should be 
done seem less adequate than before we received the warn- 
ing. Of course, conditions have changed meanwhile. The 
prolonged depression, a new administration, international 
disorder, growing discontent have complicated our prob- 
lems. Still the question remains,—what have intellectuals 
to offer toward a solution of these difficulties ?* 


* Address of the President of the Pacific Sociological Society given at Mills Col- 
lege, December 27, 1935. 


1 For the past three years, newsstands and book shelves have creaked with essays 
upon business recovery. Within this period, The U. S. Catalogue mentions 80 new 
volumes on the N.R.A.; The Readers Guide cites 500 current magazine articles; and 
The Times Index lists 3,000 news items about the subject. A thousand and one 
schemes, from slaughtering hogs to hatching eagles, were invented. The Brain Trust 
rose, staggered, and fell before the Supreme Court. The Professor in Washington 
became a theme for cartoonists. People began to ask, “Who are the intelligentsia and 
what do they know about steering a nation?” Answers to those questions are still 
forthcoming. 
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The December, 1934, number of Social Forces published 
a symposium by 22 American sociologists upon the use 
of their studies in planning the New Deal. They say that 
social reconstruction concerns them. A majority recom- 
mend examining the process carefully. Some advise dis- 
seminating the findings. Others urge that scholars establish 
the practical value of information they transmit. A few 
suggest organizing to take over direction for the govern- 
ment. A cautious minority intimate that sociologists 
should first be trained to perform such functions. Evi- 
dently these scholars were more concerned with academic 
methods than with social reform. 

Last April, Professor H. P. Fairchild published in The 
New Republic a summary of replies from 86 Eastern 
Progressives to a questionnaire on social objectives. The 
returns show that a majority favor a mild type of social- 
ism, including the reorganization of our government, dis- 
armament, public ownership, taxation of wealth, security 
for workers, freedom of labor organization, and greater 
civil liberty. How these aims are to be realized, is. not 
clear. The writer suggests that such points might be in- 
cluded in the platform of a new political party to be led 
by intellectuals. Unfortunately there is slight indication 
that the American public wants Platonic leadership.’ 

Lacking more definite information concerning the atti- 
tudes of intellectuals toward social reform, it occurred to 
me that gathering representative opinions concerning a 


2In July, 1935, Fortune published a sampling of opinion throughout the country 
upon certain debated social issues. Returns show that a majority of the poor favor 
sharing wealth, while the prosperous are against it. The agricultural Western states 
are most decidedly opposed to such a program: the Pacific Coast is for it, with 12 
per cent undecided. Those in the lower income brackets believe that a job should be 
made available for everyone. The favoring majority in small cities is more impressive 
than that among farmers. In practically all groups, most persons consider that the 
charges for privately managed telephone and electric service are reasonable. On the 
other hand, half think tax rates are high. This straw vote suggests that location, 
occupation, and income may influence political judgments even more than abstract 
reason does. 
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single major issue from different groups in one section of 
the country, might help us find our bearings. Accordingly, 
last March, I sent 347 questionnaires on the N.R.A. to so- 
cial scientists and other scholars on this coast, to Directors 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, to union secretaries 
in the local Labor Council, and to Washington State Sena- 
tors. One hundred and eighteen replies were received, of 
which ninety were complete enough for analysis and com- 
parison. I do not claim that this “cheap, easy and mechan- 
ical method’”’ elicited full disclosure of personal motives. 
Nor would I contend that candidates for public office can 
count upon an assured amount of support, should they 
choose to run upon the issues mentioned.* The returns 
were interesting to me and I hoped that others might find 
them so. 

The first question raised was, “What is your general 
position toward N.R.A.?” Each person indicated his stand- 
point on a scale ranging from uncompromising hostility, 
through indifference, to unqualified support.® Every group 
thus divided into favorable and opposing wings. A small 
total majority was against the measure. However, those 
who sustained it were more enthusiastic in their approval, 
so that the combined weight of all judgments fell on the 
positive side (2). The commercial group was most decided 
in its disapproval; the labor and government contingents 
backed the administration most consistently. The Profes- 
sors were almost evenly divided; and the social scientists 
among them were perfectly balanced. This result may 
indicate that scholars are less biased than men of affairs. 


% See R. T. La Piere, “Attitudes vs. Actions,” Social Forces, Dec., 1934. 
4 See Stuart Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics. 
5 Position was indicated by a check mark on scale below: 


Uncompromising Antago- Disap- Indiffer- Approval Co-opera- Unqualified 
hostility nism proval ence tion support 
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It also raises a doubt as to the direction in which savants 
might lead, since the experts disagree." 

The next question asked, “How do you express your 
convictions about N.R.A.?” One fifth of all said they did 
not do so. Almost half the social scientists were inarticu- 
late. Narrow specialization may partly explain this reti- 
cence. However, one outstanding scholar in a state univer- 
sity wrote, “I am 58 years old, and have minor children 
to support.” The nontechnical professors were not so 
guarded. They discussed the issue rather freely and even 
wrote about it. Private conversation was their main out- 
let. For some teachers, classes and open lectures offered 
a natural channel for expression. The business men and 
labor leaders had more to say before organized groups 
and official boards. Labor was particularly active in pro- 
moting its interests by meetings and resolutions. Such 
practical methods make the hesitant and detached ap- 
proach of pedagogues appear rather feeble. While the intel- 
lectuals debated principles, men of affairs evoked action. 

The fourth section of the questionnaire inquired what 
personal inclination or social circumstance seemed signifi- 
cant in determining the respondent’s reaction to a general 
scheme of reconstruction. A personal slant was mentioned 
in two thirds of the replies. The first significant bent, 
variously described by scholars, is a kind of dispassionate 
interest in the flow of events. The social scientists seem 
particularly gifted with this olympian poise. A second 
tendency is more humane. It is for labor, against privilege, 


6 It > be said that N-R.A. presented a very complex situation, certain phases 
of whi ch + fied the judgment of many thought ful persons. That is granted. But like 
ambivalence is found in other social issues. So our respondents were asked to specify 
one particular aspect of the program or its execution which most notably influenced 
their reaction 4 majority of all groups, except those in commerce, mentioned first, 
effects upon the status of labor. Adverse criticisms preponderated; but the social 
scientists and the senators teetered slightly toward commendation. Next in impor- 
tance was administration of the codes, which point elicited few kind words from any- 
body. The prof fessors who do not teach economics made all the derogatory comments 
upon regulation of industry; the social scientists deprecated reform by coercion. Un- 
favor orable jodgmes it concerning effects upon consumers and business was the genera! 
rule. Altogether, these. specific points tend to show that teachers are strongly affected 
by humanitarian considerations, and are most expressive about theory. 
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and wishes amelioration for all. We might call it “the 
welfare urge.” Nontechnical professors’ and union leaders 
are especially susceptible. The bias most often mentioned, 
and almost the only one recognized by practical business 
men and politicians, is the prejudice for or against govern- 
mental control of industry. All groups, except Labor, are 
divided in this respect. The teachers, as usual, occupy a 
mean position between commerce and government. The 
confusing upthrust of N.R.A. between individualism and 
collectivism appears to be the principal reason for the split 
in most groups. 

As to the pressure of social circumstances in moulding 
opinions, the replies yield little direct information. Most 
persons were unaware of such conditioning. A few profes- 
sors mention their association with people in moderate 
circumstances. Others repeat their reasons for accepting 
or rejecting the plan, as causes of that action. However, 
since each person designated his education, occupation, 
and politics, we can correlate such data with the scale 
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ratings, and so arrive at a more definite estimate of those 
formative influences. 

Using vectors to represent preponderating weight of 
judgments and majority of persons for or against N.R.A. 
in each group, we can show the direction and extent of 
differences between them.* Thus the resultant for Teachers 
is found to be much nearer to the position of the approving 
Government crowd than to that of the disapproving 
Chamber of Commerce representatives. Analyzing the 
whole array by political connections, we discover that 
Republicans are sharply opposed to Democrats and Inde- 
pendents. Since a majority of the teachers are nonpartisan 
and constitute nearly four fifths of all mugwumps, this 


SCALARS FROM ORIGIN FoR VECTOR TERMINI 


JUDGMENTS 











GROUPS Distribution x y 


' ' ' 
Weights: —2—1 0 +1 +2 +3 Balance (nw) Majority (+n) 


(Number of cases in each class) 
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* Ten state senators and eight Labor leaders are combined under this heading, 
because their positions are much alike. Senators—=8x, 2y; Leaders=8x, 4y. 


8 See L. Thurstone, “Vectors of the Mind,” Psychology Review, 41:1-32; Wools- 
ton, “Stepbrothers,” Social Forces, 6: 373-75. 
® Capitalized words and letters refer to positions located on the chart. 
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progressive relation appears to be significant in determin- 
ing their liberal position. 

Dividing the returns according to degree of education, 
we find that those persons with only common school train- 
ing (S) are most enthusiastic in their support of N.R.A.; 
whereas two thirds of the collegians (A) are against it. 
A majority of University men oppose the plan; but the 
weights of their judgments balance evenly. Since most 
professors have done postgraduate work, and constitute 
three fourths of all in this class, their cautious estimate 
may be partly due to critical training. None of the labor 
group, few of the legislators, and only half of the business 
leaders have had such discipline. 

Both education and politics seem rather closely con- 
nected with a man’s occupation. Accordingly, we might 
expect to find in the distribution of ratings by class of 
workers, a key to their preferences. However, this attrac- 
tive hypothesis is not demonstrated by our data. Only in 
the small manual Labor group does the relation with (com- 
mon) schooling and (advanced) politics appear reliable.?° 

Teachers are more closely aligned with moderate Busi- 
ness Men than with more conservative Professionals, of 
whom they constitute four fifths. There seems to be slight 
connection between teaching and manual work. Yet the 
trend of opinion among instructors is more nearly related 
to that of Labor than to the judgment of lawyers and 
editors who are classified with them. The latter are identi- 
fied with Commerce and Government. This split in the 
professions may indicate a new economic alignment of 
teachers,—a shift that is perhaps more often felt than 
described in academic circles. 


10 There appear to be loose positive correlations about three centers, as follows: 


Positions: (— —) Conservative (+—) Liberal (+ +) Progressive 
Associations: Commerce Teachers Government 
Politics: Republican Independent Democrat 
Education: Academic University School 
Occupations: Business Profession Labor 


Angular relations of the vectors show the first two groupings are scattered. 
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. progressive relation appears to be significant in determin- 
ing their liberal position. 
f Dividing the returns according to degree of education, 
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By drawing a line through the cluster of points, we per- 
ceive a general trend from conservatism toward reconstruc- 
tion. This diagonal defines fairly well the sweep of opinion 
among the several groups, and helps to place them rather 
definitely. Effective majorities increase less rapidly than 
do approving judgments; but apparently liberal teachers 
and business men are turning toward new political solu- 
tions of social problems. At least our samples indicate as 
much, when we analyze their implications. 

The last section of the questionnaire asks for sugges- 
tions concerning the function of American scholars in so- 
cial reform. About 15 per cent of all say, “Keep out!” 
“Scholars are unfit,” because they are prejudiced by theory 
and misled in politics. The professors themselves advance 
most of the ostensible reasons. Our analysis of the returns 
indicates that there is truth in such assertions. Education 
and political connections do influence the opinions of 
teachers, as well as those of everybody else. 

Half the respondents hold that the principal function of 
scholars is to investigate facts, to analyze them, and to 
interpret their meaning. The unanimity of merchants in 
stressing research for teachers is remarkable. The social 
scientists emphasize analysis; other professors would sup- 
ply ideals. More than a quarter of all consider that teach- 
ing is a scholar’s chief business. However, there is a sharp 
division between those who believe that his job is mainly 
to criticize the work of others, and those who hold that 
he should lead students to his own preferred conclusions. 
The rest of the answers suggest broad public relations 
through speaking and writing. In brief, the verdict seems 
to be that men of learning tell other people how to solve 
social problems, but themselves refrain from trying to 
settle such matters. Only a small minority urge forth- 
right opinions and fearless action. Few of these teach social 
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science. A mere handful have been employed in public 
service. 

We now have a rough sketch of West Coast Intellectuals 
at work on a social puzzle. They are more highly educated 
and less partisan than the run of men about them. They 
are also less co-operative, because they resent interference 
with their preferred occupation. They are humane in senti- 
ment, cautious in judgment, and restrained in expression. 
Such traits are commonly attributed to high-brows. They 
believe their job consists in solving problems, rather than 
in claiming public rewards. They shrink from assuming 
responsible leadership, because that involves swift decision 
and rash action. Their connections are bourgeoise, and 
their policy is opportunist. So much we may have known 
from looking in the glass or may have guessed by glancing 
about us. Perhaps the features of our type are more 
sharply defined by comparison with other varieties. 

We used N.R.A. as a test question, because, until 
recently, it was the most widely debated social issue before 
the American public. Although now consigned to a judicial 
purgatory, the problems it raised still remain. How shall 
we conserve natural resources and increase consumption; 
reduce unemployment and elevate standards of labor; 
further free co-operation and impose governmental sanc- 
tions; provide for the general welfare and subsidize 
trade?*? These inquiries must still perplex economic states- 
men. The obvious query whether prices or production 
should be boosted first, presents many difficulties. So it is 
my belief that the present generation of teachers will con- 
tinue to attack such questions of adjustment much as they 
did last spring. Their prevailing attitudes and mental 
equipment will probably not be very different next March. 


11 Issues mentioned in Title I, Section I of the N.I.R.A. 
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PARETO AND SOCIAL OBJECTIVES* 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


App.tyinc his objective approach somewhat rigidly to 
social life, we would not expect Pareto to be concerned 
about social objectives, at least insofar as the term implies 
Ward’s concept of social telesis.‘ The inference is correct, 
for Pareto specializes on describing what has been and 
what is in society; he says little regarding what will be 
and still less about what ought to be.? Being a social 
describer, not a social planner or a prophet, he insists on 
looking for uniformities in social life or for sociological 
laws. Hence, while he does not speak of social objectives, 
he stands firmly for what every sociologist needs to keep 
continually in mind when considering social objectives, 
namely, what social laws are supporting the proposed 
objectives? 

Does not any consideration of social objectives require 
that considerable attention be directed to a better under- 
standing and formulation of social uniformities or laws 
in descriptive terms? Can any social objective stand the 
test of validity if it does not grow out of social laws? In 





*A digest of a paper read at the Meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society at 
Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. With the exception of President Woolston’s 
address the papers in this issue of the Journal appear in the order in which they 
were arranged by the Program Committee of the Society. 

1 Vilfredo Pareto has been called one of the two or three foremost sociologists 
which Europe has known. This reputation rests upon the fact that he insisted upon 
an objective, more or less impersonal, scientific, inductive analysis of social life in an 
age when many other European sociologists have been content to philosophize with- 
out first gathering actual social facts. 

2 Pareto’s weaknesses as a sociologist appear to arise from the fact that he was 
pretty well limited in his studies to Greek and Roman history, and in his firsthand 
knowledge of people to his acquaintance with Latin races and cultures. A wider range 
of personal acquaintanceship with peoples would have enabled him to overcome some 
- his evident shortcomings such as his interest in a Machiavellian, autocratic type 
of society. 
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positing a social objective can we state at the same time 
what social law or laws it is in harmony with? 

In the second place, Pareto indicates a fundamental 
principle of thinking for the determination of social ob- 
jectives, namely, that of logico-experimental thinking. His 
contention brings to mind Bacon’s four idols which must 
be avoided before thinking can become scientific. Logico- 
experimental thinking involves three things, namely, obser- 
vation, objective experiences, and logical inferences drawn 
from observation and experience, these three, and no 
more.® It has no dogmas and rests on none, “not even the 
dogma that experimental facts can be explained only by 
experience.”* It rests on no principles excepting those 
which are “abstract propositions summarizing the traits 
common to many different facts.” It keeps sentiments 
entirely out of thinking, although at the same time it 
directs most of its thinking toward sentiments and their 
manifestations, for these provide the bursts of energy by 
which social action is characterized. It avoids at all costs 
in its thinking the influences due to the manifestations of 
sentiments, or in Pareto’s terminology, to residues, whose 
six classes or types need not be reviewed here.® 

One of the subtlest of the warping sentiments is called 
ophelimity by Pareto. This tendency to color one’s think- 
ing is named from a Greek term and means the power to 
give satisfaction. Even the tendency of certain observa- 
tions or of certain experiences, or of certain inferences 
from observation and experiences to give one a sense of 
satisfaction needs to be guarded against. If the hardest- 

3 Vilfredo Pareto, Mind and Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


edited by Arthur Livingston, translated by Andrew Bongiomo and Arthur Livings- 
ton), I:23. 


4 Ibid., p. 26. 
5 These six classes of residues are described and criticized by the present writer 


in “Pareto as a Sociologist,” Sociology and Social Research, 20:167-75 (November- 
December, 1935). 
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boiled sociologist in the world were to read Pareto faith- 
fully he would probably discover that some of the things 
that he has been saying under the name of sociology grew 
not out of logico-experimental thinking but out of the 
satisfaction he has received from shocking other sociolo- 
gists or the public or out of being in the limelight.° 

As bases for considering social objectives we may not 
only accept Pareto’s emphasis first on the importance of 
obtaining an understanding of the underlying social laws 
and second his rigid insistence on logico-experimental 
thinking,’ but we may add Pareto’s concept of “community 
utility.”* Paraphrasing his discussion of community utility 
we may say in formulating social objectives (1) that 
we “ought to stop at a point beyond which no ‘advantage’ 
would accrue to a society as a whole, (2) that no ‘useless’ 
suffering should be inflicted on the public as a whole or 
even in part, (3) that the benefit of a society should be 


obtained without sacrificing its ideals ‘for the public good,’ 
and (4) that efforts should be proportionate to purposes, 
in other words, that burdensome sacrifices for slight gain 
should be avoided.’ 


6 Moreover, the maker of social objectives will safeguard himself not only against 
sentiments and residues but against “derivations,” or rationalizations and justifica- 
tions of his thinking (Pareto’s four types of derivations need not be discussed here). 
References to authority are to be examined critically before being advanced argu- 
mentatively. 

Even social uniformities or sociological laws derived from facts by the logico- 
experimental method are to be treated at any moment, chiefly as hypotheses. The 
best social laws that we know today are but “hypotheses serving to epitomize a 
more or less extensive number of facts and so serving only until superseded by 
better ones.” (Pareto, op. cit., 1:35.) 

7 Since Pareto thus would hold the sociologist to rigid adherence to impersonal 
logico-experimental thinking it may be inquired whether a complete iimitation to 
natural science methods is adequate in the social sciences. The logico-experimental 
or natural science method is doubtless to be accepted with one reservation, namely, 
that after one has secured as complete an understanding as possible of human actions 
in this way, one may well keep in mind that there may be important phases of 
human behavior which require super natural-science methods for their comprehension. 

8 Jbid., IV:1471. 

9 Loc. cit. 
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At this point Pareto recognizes the appearance of a 
difficult problem, namely, that in matters of reform and 
of new social objectives, different reformers disagree as 
to what is a utility for their community, that is, what is 
best for their society. They fall into disagreement among 
themselves and thus defeat the attainment of new objec- 
tives. The reason for this unfortunate result is that re- 
formers as a rule usually allow the data to be deeply 
colored by their own feelings and sentiments. “They say 
and believe that they are solving an objective problem: 
‘What is the best form for a society?’ Actually they are 
solving a subjective problem: ‘What form of society best 
fits my sentiments?’ ”?°® 

A discussion of social objectives may well take into 
consideration in the fourth place Pareto’s theory of the 
elite and the circulation of the elite.* By elite Pareto 
means all persons “who possess in marked degree qualities 
of intelligence, character, skill, capacity of whatever kind 
‘without passing judgment’ on the merits and utility of 
such classes.”’* Obviously, a natural and fundamental 
social objective would be the determination of how many 
superior persons there are in each phase of every normal 
activity of a society from time to time, of providing the 
superior with freedom of expression, of stimulating the 
elite in each phase of social activity opportunities to con- 
tribute their superiorities in behalf of social well-being, 
and of seeking out and training the potentially superior 
among the nonelite, so that a given society may have the 
full advantage of all its developed and latent talent at the 
points of their greatest efficiency and its greatest need.'® 


10 [bid., 1V:1477. 

11 Arthur Livingston, the editor of Pareto’s Mind and Society, prefers the term 
“class circulation” to “circulation of the elite” (III:1421, 1422). 

12 Quoted by Pareto (III:1421,1422) from Kolabinska, La circulation des elites 


en France, p. 5. 


13 A corollary is that a natural social objective would be that of keeping the 
superior functioning in a superior way. It was this point that Plato recognized as 
the most difficult social objective to maintain. 
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In the fifth place, Pareto’s emphasis upon the way in 
which people generally and even the elite most of the time 
are subject to their sentiments rather than to the logico- 
experimental thinking suggests a social objective that may 
be basic to all other concrete and practical objectives. 
What social objective could be more significant than that 
of conditioning and training the great majority to free 
their thinking from their feelings, sentiments, and ration- 
alizations, from residues and derivations? How can any 
set of concrete objectives become firmly rooted if most 
people accept them or develop them in terms of what they 
feel that they want, in terms of personal interests, in terms 
of ophelimity, that is, of their power to give personal satis- 
faction? Until the vast majority in a democracy are condi- 
tioned and educated to be objective, to think of human 
welfare first of all, will there be any use in thinking out 
and putting into operation concrete social objectives.** 

Can we go Russia, the communist state, one better? 
Can we go Italy, the Fascist state, one better? Can we go 
Germany, the totalitarian state, one better? Can we go 
Japan, the emperor-loving state, one better? Can we go all 
the authoritarian states one better? If they are successful 
in conditioning their respective peoples to think first in 
terms of national welfare and only secondarily in terms 
of self, could not they and we of a democratic state condi- 
tion each generation to think first in terms of human wel- 
fare? When such a practical social objective becomes 
realized all other needed social objectives are likely to 
follow. 


14 It is this enslavement of people generally to feelings and rationalizations which 
doubtless led Pareto to believe that democracies may easily be victimized and turned 
into demagogic plutocracies, and that under such conditions autocracies are better 
than democracies. 
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DICTATORSHIP* 


HERBERT B. ALEXANDER 
Los Angeles Junior College 


AN ECONOMIC system must be either socialistic or capi- 
talistic. There is no middle position. In other words, 
industry admits of being either publicly or privately owned. 
Similarly, a political system must be either democratic or 
despotic. 

A militant attitude toward socialism constitutes com- 
munism, whereas a militant position in favor of capital- 
ism may be defined as Fascism. The current form of 
democracy is the parliamentary republic; dictatorship is 
the 1935 model of despotism. Dictatorship may be defined 
as the absolute rule of a strong man in the interests of a 
privileged class at the expense of all the rest of the people. 
Today there are four possible politico-economic combina- 
tions. A country may be economically capitalistic but 
politically democratic as the United States; economically 
socialistic, but politically a dictatorship, such as Russia; 
economically capitalistic, but politically a dictatorship 
such as Germany; economically socialistic and politically 
democratic, such as the co-operative state described by 
Edward Bellamy. 

Belief in socialism is not contrary to true patriotism. A 
man can be a 100 per cent American and still believe that 
the government should gradually nationalize the key in- 
dustries and that labor should be permitted, through its 
unions, to have a voice in industry. On the other hand, the 
doctrines of Fascism are entirely contrary to the traditions 
of America, because they involve destruction of democrat- 


* Digest of a paper read at the Meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society at Mills 
College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 
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ic institutions and the establishment of a reign of terror 
and repression. 

America is a capitalistic economy governed by a demo- 
cratic constitution. Although the people enjoy considerable 
measure of civil liberties and exercise the right of ballot, 
they are powerless in matters economic. The machine and 
the resources are the property of private owners. The 
group possessed of this overwhelming economic power 
exerts an influence upon politics and education far out of 
proportion to its actual number. 

The people of America, by education and force of habit, 
have accepted and upheld the capitalist system. They have 
become accommodated to a system of private control of in- 
dustry. Their own hopes for advancement and success have 
depended upon the solvency and durability of the system. 

When, however, capitalism enters into a period of de- 
cline, resulting in boundless distress and misery, the people 
may begin to manifest symptoms of unrest. Liberal and 
radical ideas circulate and the victims of the slump begin 
to demonstrate and to organize. Knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, people begin to talk about production for use, na- 
tionalization of public utilities, industrial democracy. 
There is a scent of socialism in the air. 

Heavy industry and high finance realize what socialism 
would mean to them and their interests. In their alarm, 
they might conjure up Fascism. Financiers and industrial- 
ists might hire some clever demagogue to create a false 
popular movement as a counterweight to the Utopians, 
Epics, Technocrats, Farmer-Labor, Socialists. The Fas- 
cist leader would pose as a shirt-sleeve reformer. He would 
inveigh against grafters, chiselers, and international bank- 
ers. He would advertise various political nostrums and 
quack social remedies. 

The Fascist demagogue would not, however, place too 
much reliance upon his menu of reform. The latter would 
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be used largely as bait. His main endeavor would be to 
mobilize popular emotions. This would be the most ef- 
fective method of combating the lectures, forums, and 
study classes on economics sponsored by liberal and radi- 
cal popular movements. The Fascist would resort to red 
baiting, along with awakening racial antipathies and ar- 
dent nationalism. 

Meantime he would be carefully amassing a private 
army in anticipation of the day when the underwriters of 
Fascism would be ready to strike. At the command of his 
sponsors he would forcibly overthrow constituted authority 
and supplant democracy with dictatorship. 

The demagogue-dictator would be instructed to annihi- 
late all opposition. All opponents and critics would be 
eliminated. All radicals would be relentlessly persecuted. 
Neither would liberals escape. All forms of labor organiza- 
tion would be abolished. Repression would be complete; 
terror, universal. Congress would be reduced to a Fascist 
rump; the Bill of Rights, to a rag. There would be no 
freedom of speech, press, or assemblage, Habeas corpus 
and trial by jury would yield to a system of secret police, 
vigilantes, torture rooms, private executions, and concen- 
tration camps. Subjects of the Fascist state would march 
to the polls and, under surveillance, cast their vote for 
the official slate of the only legal party. 

A companionate marriage between monopolistic in- 
dustry and political dictatorship would be consummated 
and the offspring of the union would be the totalitarian 
state. The state would be business, politics, education, 
religion, defense, culture, conscience. The individual would 
be reduced to a serf of the state. 

Dealing terror to its foes and critics, the totalitarian 
state would employ censorship, propaganda, and hysteria 
upon its subjects. Motion pictures would be made to agree 
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with the aesthetic taste of the dictator. Radio programs 
would be meticulously previewed, and dialing a foreign 
station would be punishable by imprisonment. More than 
three persons in quiet conversation might suggest con- 
spiracy and, at any place, innuendo or witticisms would 
be considered as disguised echoes of treason. 

People’s minds, void of thought content, would be 
stuffed with sentiment. The entire nation would strut, 
howl, and tumble. There would be excitement and specta- 
cle everywhere. Uniforms, salutes, badges, swastikas, ban- 
ners, processions, celebrations, reviews would make every- 
day life in Fascist America the greatest show on earth. 
The dictator would become a hero, an idol, a messiah. 
His name, his picture, his motto would be thundered or 
flashed in every corner of the land. Youth would revel in 
the throb of parade and drill. The reawakened America 
would dream of future glory and conquest. Men would 
talk of war, sing of war, arm for war. 

A dictator is created by big business for big business. 
Big business, therefore, reaps the fruits of his victory. 
Every measure of Fascism is calculated to insure the com- 
plete monopoly of big business. The destruction of labor 
unions and of all radical parties has left labor defenseless 
against a receding standard of living and working condi- 
tions approximating peonage. Abroad the state promotes 
expansion of markets and investments. There is imminent 
danger of war when the interests of one Fascist state collide 
with those of another Fascist state. Such a war might 
prove fatal to Fascism. 


Fascism in Italy and Germany has sufficiently proved its ability 
to ride over the will of the people, but it has not yet proved itself 
able to solve the riddle of capitalistic breakdown. Therefore, the eco- 
nomic disintegration would continue just the same under fascism as 
before. Unable to meet the problems of the machine age, fascist 
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America might be forced to revert back to a preindustrial period. 
Otherwise, under the acute strain of protracted war, the whole struc- 
ture of fascism might capsize. What might replace fascism is a matter 
of conjecture. It might be a return to capitalistic democracy; it 
might be an attempt to establish a new dictatorship by the prole- 
tariat, it might be the beginning of a socialist democracy.’ 


1 This paper is based on extensive reading during the past year in Harper's, Cur- 
rent History, Manchester Guardian, Nation, New Republic, New Masses, and such 
current books as Henri’s Hitler Over Europe, Billinger’s Vaterland, John Strachey’s 
Menace of Fascism, Werth’s France in Ferment, and Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 














SOCIAL OBJECTIVES OF FASCISM* 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 
University of Washington 


In any discussion of social objectives as exemplified in 
the contemporary authoritarian regimes of Western Eur- 
ope, one is compelled immediately to consider the dif- 
ferences between the various forms of liberalism, commu- 
nism or socialism, and Fascism. It may be suggested at the 
outset that socialism may be defined as that system of 
movements which would make the historically disadvan- 
taged masses our rulers; that the liberals are those who 
believe in the rulership of the successful in human compe- 
tition ; and that the Fascists or, more broadly, the authori- 
tarians, are those who would construct the new aristocracy 
or oligarchy, that is, the government of the best, if pos- 
sible, but in any event the government of the few. 

To the Fascist the difference between his regime and 
socialism or liberalism is not only that Fascism in attain- 
ing its social ends is a more healthful and sincere doctrine, 
but also that there is a significant difference in visibility. 
The papalistic caesarism of mass democracy, the tyranny 
of either the mass or its rulers, is veiled, like the veiled 
tyranny spoken of by that great medieval jurist, Bartolus 
of Sassoferrato. Fascism undertakes to lift the curtain, and 
to permit the people to enjoy a treat in social and economic 
realism. The Italian sociologists and political scientists, 
such as Vilfredo Pareto, Robert Michels, and Gaetano 
Mosca, have presented, respectively, the positivistic doc- 
trines of the elite, the iron law of oligarchy, and the politi- 
cal class. Under Fascism there is, it is said, an elemental 
economy of social effort, since no time is lost by the rulers 


* Digest of a paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society at Mills 
College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 
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in trying to persuade the citizen body that they are not 
after all the governors of society. The political elite, as 
organized in the National Fascist party, is the leader not of 


a race, nor of a geographically defined region, but a people, histori- 
cally perpetuating itself; a multitude united by an idea and imbued 
with the will to live, the will to power, [and to] self-conscious 
personality. 


There is great conflict, however, as to the meaning of 
Fascism. To the communist, the Fascist regime is merely 
a means of an economic system of exploitation to ward 
off the logically necessary and morally justified revolution. 
The primary social objective of Fascism is to preserve the 
capitalist system. From this point of view, the leaders of 
the bourgeoisie are edged away from their universalist and 
liberal beliefs, and in place of these conceptions the princi- 
ples of violence and suppression are used in order to sus- 
tain themselves in power and to salvage such of the pre- 
vailing system as is possible. Political liberalism is, in this 
view, sacrificed in order to preserve some remnants of the 
liberal economic order, in which of course private property 
is the central focus of interest.” 

On the other hand, we have what may be called the 
bourgeois interpretations of Fascism. These may be divided 
into two classes, including those thinkers who regard 
Fascism as wholly evil and those who are willing to see 
in it the possibility of historical necessity if the coiu- 
munist revolution is to be averted. Those who condemn 
Fascism condemn also communism for much the same 
reasons, that is, the destruction of liberty and the tyranny 
of a small group who, without their despotism, could not 
remain for long in power. The second group of bourgeois 


1 Benito Mussolini, Fascism: Doctrine and Institutions (Rome, 1935), pp. 25, 12. 
See also International Conciliation, No. 306 (1935), p. 12. 


2See R. P. Dutt, Fascism and Social Revolution (New York, 1934); John 
Strachey, The Coming Struggle for Power (New York, 1933), Ch. XIV. 
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interpreters admit that the first objectives of Fascism con- 
cern the development through future history of the con- 
tinuity and tradition of the nation as it has been created 
in the past. 

One of the foremost issues in the analysis of Fascist 
social objectives is the character of the nation. In the 
doctrine under consideration the nation is an organism. 
With Rousseau it may be called a moral and corporate 
body. But is the nation an organism because of the social 
ends attributed to it, or are social ends derived from the 
rather primitive fact of the nation as an organism? Prag- 
matic activism, that is, the philosophy of Fascism, would 
seem to indicate that the organism arises from the ends 
which are necessarily attributed to it, while the Labor 
Charter of 1927 suggests that social ends or objectives 
develop from the a priori existence of the nation itself. 
Yet why should the nation arise only within the frame- 
work of the state if the former is a primeval fact? Or, if 
the nation and the state are eternal in their social implica- 
tions, what is the relation of this circumstance to a regime 
whose putative end is to express the Zeitgeist of our 
century ?® 

In origin Fascism had little doctrine, since it was a 
pragmatic code of action. But in order to answer charges 
rather than to stay the evolution of the movement, doc- 
trine was finally established, as was the formal political 
party which now bears this name. The Labor Charter of 
1927 is one of the fundamental documents in contempo- 
rary Italian theory. Article I declares: 


3 See Alfredo Rocco, “The Political Doctrine of Fascism,” Jnternational Concilia- 
tion, No. 223 (1926), p. 403. It may be suggested that Fascism oscillates between 
history as law and history as the result of the creative human will. As Mussolini has 
said, “Fascism is action and it is thought. . . . To know men one must know man; 
and to know man one must be acquainted with reality and its laws. . . . By the 
exercise of his free will, man can and must create his own world.” See Mussolini, 
op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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The Italian Nation is an organism having ends, a life and means 
superior in power and duration to the single individual or groups of 
individuals composing it. It is a moral, political, and economic unit 
which finds its integral realization in the Fascist State. 


Article II stipulates the specific social consequences of 
this conception by saying “Work in all its forms . . . is 
a social duty. On this score and only on this score, it is 
protected by the State.” Thus, work, hierarchy, discipline, 
and organization are established for the advancement of 
the primary social objectives of the state, namely, the 
progress of national culture and national production. 

The means adopted to attain these social principles are 
diverse. A whole series of social, economic, and political 
reforms have been instituted, but our attention here may 
legitimately fall upon the corporative state and the politi- 
cal reconstruction of Italy. The Labor Charter was issued 
by the Grand Council of Fascism in 1927; in 1930, the 
National Council of Corporations was established with 
seven sections; while in 1934 the law and the decrees of 
the same year finally brought into being the twenty-two 
category corporations. At the same time the confederations 
of national federations of syndicates of employers and 
workers were reorganized by reducing the confederations 
from thirteen to nine.* While still experimental, the cor- 
porative state has arrived. To the Italian mind it is neither 
capitalism in its pure form, nor is it socialism. It signifies 
the planned economy, and pioneering in the discipline of 
capitalism. As Rocco has said, 


4On the corporative state, see in general Alberto Pennachio, The Corporattve 
State (New York, 1927); Werner Niederer, Der Standesstaat des Faschismus (Miin- 
chen und Leipzig, 1932); Fausto Pitigliani, The Italian Corporative State (London, 
1933); Fortune Magazine, July, 1934, “The Corporative State”; Herman Finer, 
Mussolini’s Italy (New York, 1935), Ch. XVII; Industrial and Labour Information 
(International Labor office), Vol. 49 (1934) pp. 211-17; Vol. 51 (1934) pp. 102-03; 
Vol. 52 (1934) pp. 247-48; Benito Mussolini, Fascism: Doctrine and Institutions 
(Rome, 1935), has a rather complete collection of documentary texts of interest to 
the student of Italian corporativism. 
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Centuries ago the state, as the specific organ of justice, abolished 
personal self-defense in individual controversies and substituted for 
it state justice. The time has now come when class self-defense must 


be replaced by state justice.® 


In the corporation we find the principle of joint vertical 
presentation, while in the confederations the principle of 
class representation is continued on the basis of horizontal 
structure. Only in the corporations do workers and em- 
ployers become members of the same organization, but 
in each of the twenty-two corporations we find, in addi- 
tion to the representatives of the workers and employers, 
the spokesmen of the Fascist party and the bureaucracy, 
technical experts, and other interests which may be called 
in for the purpose in hand. The confederations have no 
direct relation to the corporations, since the worker and 
employer representation is chosen from the various national 
federations which compose the confederations. The federa- 
tion which is drawn into the corporation retains its mem- 
bership in the confederation, but bears in this new rela- 
tion a widened degree of self-government. The twenty-two 
category corporations are, as has been said, experimental ; 
this number may be increased in the future, or it may be 
reduced. It should be borne in mind that there might have 
been hundreds of corporations instead of the limited 
number which has been established. 

A few remarks must be made on the political reorgan- 
ization of Italy, since it bears directly on the problem of 
attaining social ends. Fundamentally, say the authori- 
tarians, demo-liberalism leads to either the excesses of 
unrestrained capitalism or to the abuses of revolutionary 
socialism. Rocco and others have declared that liberalism, 
democracy, and socialism are the logical offspring, each 
of the other. A movement with a Weltanschauung can 


5 Rocco, op. cit., p. 406. 
6 Rocco, op. cit., p. 399. 
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tolerate no opposition on the fundamentals of its faith. 
The technique of the authoritarian state probably now 
stands about where demo-liberalism stood just after the 
Congress of Vienna. If great developments may be ex- 
pected in the future, we may also point to certain tech- 
niques of authoritarianism which seem to be characteristic 
of the movement. The most interesting of these is the 
single, official party, and the suppression, as far as possible, 
of the liberal principle of opposition outside of the party. 
The party and the leader, // Duce, constitute the elite or 
the governing class of the country. 

But behind the rule of the elite there is a broadly 
significant principle as to the character of a people in 
relation to the attainment of social ends. In general it 
may be said that the authoritarians regard the masses as 
culturally and economically, rather than politically 
minded. Political democracy in all its aspects fails by far 
to realize the full potentialities of the state in social 
achievement. The masses cling to the soil and care little 
about the doctrinal facade of the movement; they accept, 


however, the fact of leadership and hope for the best in 
the future. 


Fascism therefore not only rejects the dogma of popular sovereignty 
. . . but it also proclaims that the great mass of the citizens is not 
a suitable advocate of social interests for the reason that the capacity 
to ignore individual private interests in favor of the higher demands 


of society and of history is a very rare gift and the privilege of the 
chosen few.7 


7 Rocco, op. cit., p. 405. See also Giovanni Gentile, “The Philosophic Basis of 
Fascism,” Foreign Affairs, VI (1928), 290-304; Carl Schmitt, Verfassungslehre (Miin- 
chen und Leipzig, 1928), p. 280. 





SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
AMERICAN TRADITIONS* 


JESSE FREDERICK STEINER 
University of Washington 


Lack of public interest in programs of social and eco- 
nomic security is a logical outgrowth of our distinctively 
American attitudes toward problems of poverty. Our tradi- 
tional assumption has been that it is only the unworthy 
or incompetent who come to want and that these failures 
can be best dealt with through individual diagnosis and 
treatment. During the present depression we undertook to 
expand our traditional relief policies on a wide scale instead 
of turning to social insurance as a means of providing se- 
curity against want. The growth of radical programs dur- 
ing the past few years finally forced the federal government 
to inaugurate a social insurance system based somewhat 
upon European experience. The Social Security Act passed 
by Congress last year is too limited in its benefits to please 
its beneficiaries and is too costly to gain the approval of 
business and industrial interests. Our individualistic spirit 
and heritage of humanitarian traditions have made it im- 
practicable at this time to adopt a social insurance program 
sufficiently liberal and comprehensive to bring security to 
people of low and uncertain incomes. 

The widespread suffering during the past six years is 
bringing about a strong drift away from our traditional 
reliance upon philanthropy as a means of aiding the poor. 
We are now taking our first step away from the benevolent 
paternalism of an individualistic society and are attempt- 
ing to provide more adequate protection against the eco- 


* Digest of a paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society held 
at Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 
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nomic hazards of life. There is danger, however, that a 
great deal of our present interest in social insurance is a 
natural product of the depression and may decline as we 
proceed along the road to economic recovery. The fate of 
some of our constructive wartime legislation presents con- 
vincing evidence that well-established traditions may be 
only temporarily disturbed by adjustments and changes 
made during a period of stress and strain. 

In view of the conflicting attitudes and points of view 
that retard progress toward social security, we have little 
reason to believe that we are entering into a new era of 
social justice that will differ fundamentally from the past. 
The nation’s primary interest is in business recovery, and 
if this is attained within a reasonable time, it may be dif- 
ficult to secure aggressive support of efforts to liberalize 
our national program of social security. 

Our ineffective efforts to mitigate the hardships of the 
depression give reason for discouragement to those who 
hope that necessary steps toward social justice can be ac- 
complished through reforms made within the present capi- 
talistic system. Even in the midst of the greatest financial 
crisis in our history, all attempts to improve in any com- 
prehensive way the lot of the millions with low incomes 
have encountered the opposition of vested interests deter- 
mined to maintain the status quo at all costs. This strong 
resistance to changes which are clearly in the interests of 
human welfare is responsible for our slow advance toward 
an adequate system of social insurance. 

There is a failure on the part of many of our business 
and industrial leaders to realize that a marked change has 
come over the rank and file of our people during the past 
six years of this depression. Out of the hard experiences 
of this period of uncertainty and suffering there has 
developed not merely a growing feeling of discontent but 
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also a feeling of recklessness that grows out of despair. 
The patience of many has been strained to the breaking 
point because of hopes unfufilled. Whereas formerly 
people were inclined to welcome even small steps toward 
the improvement of their lot, now they are in no mood 
for compromise. This new spirit is clearly manifest in our 
recent strikes where the rank and file refuse to accept the 
agreements entered into by their leaders. No movement 
among the mass of the people is more significant than this 
rapid growth of so-called rank and file organizations of 
white-collar workers as well as manual laborers, all domi- 
nated by the idea that the leadership of their superiors 
can no longer be fully trusted. 

It is unfortunate that our established traditions and 
habits of mind make it so difficult for our nation to respond 
more rapidly to the growing demand of the people for 
greater measures of social security. Let us hope that there 
is still time to solve this problem before increasing bitter- 
ness between social classes makes a peaceful solution im- 
possible. 
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SOCIAL OBJECTIVES IN MAORI CULTURE* 


WILLIAM KIRK 
Pomona College 


Tue Maorts, legend tells us, came to New Zealand 
from Tahiti in 1350 A.D. The canoe parties developed 
rivalries, agreed to settle in different localities, and ar- 
ranged definite land boundaries. The Maoris today con- 
tinue to think in terms of their own tribal group, and 
natives of one tribe may be just as foreign to the Maoris 
of another tribe as are the Pakehas, or white men. Every 
Maori was taught to recite genealogies and folklore, to 
preserve the tribal identity and to follow a definite social 
pattern based upon time-honored customs and standards. 

In 1769, Captain Cook rediscovered New Zealand and 
wrote in his diary: “These people are very sturdy .. . 
they enjoy perfect and uninterrupted health . . . we never 
saw a single person who appeared to have any bodily 
complaint.” 

With the introduction of the musket, powder and shot, 
iron tools, the pig and the potato, and a money economy, 
the material culture of the Maoris began to change. The 
new methods of craftsmanship and the passing of the old 
handicrafts tended to discredit the ancient tapu,' as well 
as the mana’ of native artisans, with their old attitudes 
and values based upon the industrial arts of the stone age. 


* Digest of a paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society held 
at Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 

1 As the Maoris did not possess a code of civil law, some institution was neces- 
sary to give unity and coherence to their social life. This was found in tapu, a series 
of prohibitions far-reaching in their influence. The laws of tapu covered all crises of 
life—birth, marriage, death, burial, and all industry. Disaster overtook any native 
who violated these rules. Elsdon Best: The Maori as he Was (Wellington, N.Z., 
1934), p. 83. 

2 Mana: A most important concept meaning personal influence or standing; 
Prestige or status in the group. 
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The Maori attitude toward the Pakeha or stranger like- 
wise changed, as the natives offered little resistance to the 
white man’s diseases and rapidly dwindled in number and 
physical prowess. In Richard Taylor’s Journal written 
during the years 1833-1848 we read: “Every member of 
the mission I have met with agrees in declaring that New 
Zealanders are rapidly diminishing, both from their numer- 
ous wars and from the equally destructive and horrid 
custom of infanticide which is practised to an alarming 
extent.”* In 1769 they were probably 120,000 in number; 
in 1869 they had dwindled to less than 35,000. Today the 
Maoris are approximately 75,000 strong, and increasing 
much more rapidly than their Pakeha fellow-countrymen, 
but the problem of interrace relationships is still a per- 
plexing one. 

A Maori family is a mutual aid society, everyone is 
welcome as long as the food lasts. Throughout their history 
the Maori people have aided each other generously, render- 
ing cheerful, willing, unselfish service as a matter of 
course. An old Maori saying: “Helping your fellow man 
is the true mark of nobility” explains much in native social 
patterns. In fact, the president of the student body at Te 
Aute Maori College told the writer that certain Maori 
customs, in his opinion, were superior to Pakeha customs 
in respect to hospitality to the stranger, reverence for their 
own dead, charity toward the needy—there are neither 
tramps nor beggars in Maori-land, everyone has a home 
supported by a family group, and, finally, sympathy for 
the offender who has been punished for crime. The Maoris 
forgive a man after he has served a prison sentence, and 
restore him to his old position in the clan. They cannot 
understand the Pakeha’s attitude toward the offender. 


3 Rev. Richard Taylor’s Journal (1833-1848) Manuscript, typed, in the Turn- 
bull Library, Wellington, N.Z. 
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You go to great expense to prove a man guilty of a certain crime, 
say murder. Then you keep him in prison awaiting execution. He 
dies a hundred deaths. If he is guilty, why delay? It is more merciful 
to put him out of his misery at once, when he is not suspecting what 
is about to happen. And use a greenstone mere*—it is painless. 


Another important social attitude is seen in the Maori 
reaction to the way in which the Pakeha gained possession 
of the land. 


You Pakehas came to us and pointed upward with one hand to your 
God. Trusting you, we looked up. Then with the other hand you 
took our lands away. Can we trust you now?5 .. . You told us that 
Christians do not fight on the Sabbath, but attend religious services. 
Believing you, we left our weapons behind and went to church; but 
during the service your warriors attacked our villages and massacred 
our people. 


The coming of the Pakehas disturbed the equilibrium 
of Maori life. The laws of tapu had restrained and regu- 
lated conduct through the firm belief in the power of the 
gods and in the power of the tohunga to compel them to 
aid him in all tribal undertakings. The loss of the ancient 
religion meant the loss of mana Maori, as well as the aid 
and co-operation of the gods who had made former enter- 
prises so successful.* Colenso writes: “The sudden termina- 
tion of polygamy, slavery, and the tapu system, without 
anything to replace the last two, has been the chief cause 
of their (the Maoris’) decline in status and influence.” 


4 Greenstone is the precious stone most highly prized by the Maoris, used as a 
cutting tool for many useful purposes, and worn as jewelry. Mere is a small native 
war club. 


5In 1840, to give one example, 3,000 choice acres, the site of the city of 
Auckland, were transferred to the Crown by the Maori chiefs. The consideration 
offered for this huge area was “50 blankets, 50 pounds of money, 20 trousers, 
20 shirts, 10 waistcoats, 10 caps, 4 casks of tobacco, 1 box of pipes, 100 yards of 
gown pieces, 10 iron pots, 1 bag of sugar, 1 bag of flour, 20 hatchets.” The 
assessed value of Auckland today is $10,000,000 and the number of taxpayers 40,000. 


” 61. L. G. Sutherland, in Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. 38, 1929, pp. 
3-147, 
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The middle generation today is trying to follow the 
European in farming pursuits, adjusting themselves as 
best they may to the new economic order, nevertheless 
striving to preserve the old-time social customs, such as 
communal holdings and ceremonies like the tangt, et cetera. 
The younger generation of boys and girls, on the other 
hand, who have attended the European schools and are 
familiar only with European education, know very little 
about their forefathers and care less. With the passing of 
mana Maori, too often mana Pakeha becomes the main 
purpose of living. Wealth, drinking, smoking, dancing, 
gambling, jazz, the movies, et cetera, are the new values 
introduced into Maori culture, and the old chief is led to 
remark: “You Pakehas collect our genealogies and our 
histories, our arts, our crafts and our lore. You love to 
handle our skulls and to dig up our bones, but you never 
touch our necessities.” So the Maori faces a new social 
system, the spirit of which he does not fully understand. 
He does realize that the Pakehas have destroyed his faith 
in the old religion, and that they have beaten his race in 
war and in peacetime rivalries. He also is keenly aware of 
the fact that his old standards are crumbling, that he is 
leaving behind many of the virtues of his native people 
and taking on the vices of an alien culture. Too many 
Maoris today are in a mental fog, not knowing which way 
to turn— to try to become a Pakeha or to be a “good 
Maori.” At the same time, the Maoris generally are in- 
clined to follow forceful personalities rather than abstract 
principles, and it is this behavior pattern which may hold 
the key to the future. For out of the present economic con- 
fusion and social disorganization have arisen definite plans 
of reconstruction which have won the intelligent and en- 
thusiastic support of the recognized leaders of the race. The 


7F. M. Keesing, The Changing Maori (New Plymouth, N.Z., 1928), p. 95. 
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most promising of these movements is the ambitious at- 
tempt to incorporate and consolidate native land holdings. 

Although the natives are attracted more and more to 
Pakeha amusements and forms of recreation—football, 
tennis, dancing, motion pictures, horse racing, gambling— 
and their religious life is outwardly controlled by one or 
another of the Christian sects, nevertheless, the old tribal 
organization and native social customs continue to hold 
sway over the lives of the people. 

The rangatira or chieftain families retain the status due 
to their rank and historic prestige. The influential men 
of the former ruling families usually have the deciding 
word in tribal deliberations, for the institution of chief- 
tainship has survived in modified form and may manifest 
itself as a group of elders or as a single personality. 

Many of the new leaders feel that the Pakehas and 
Maoris should be taught to live their lives in their own way. 
Maori education, according to this type of leadership, 
should be almost entirely vocational. Another evidence of 
an awakening race consciousness may be seen in the recent 
demand for definite teaching of Maori in the native schools. 
The Maoris, apparently, are growing eager to keep the 
native tongue alive along with the traditions and folklore 
of the past. The main trouble has been the need of more 
interaction among the enlightened leaders of different and 
unfriendly groups in the Maori world; and on the other 
hand, there has been too much interaction between Pakeha 
and Maori in the Pakeha world. If we accept the principle 
that a good Maori is preferable to a poorly accommodated 
or a partially assimilated Pakeha, the question is: Can the 
rising generation of educated leaders give a vital purpose 
and meaning to life, that will succeed in challenging the 
best thought and effort of the native villages and tribes? 
A few hours before the writer left New Zealand, in a final 
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interview, Sir Apirana Ngata, chief of the powerful Ngati- 
Porou tribe and late Minister of Native Affairs for the 
Dominion, said: 


My father sent me to school to learn how to use the Pakeha’s tools, 
not to become a Pakeha. When the strangers from overseas first 
appeared, we were astounded and mystified. Were they a new form 
of God? Now after a long and trying experience, we know that there 
is no mystery or unusual power about the Pakeha. He is blindly 
groping, even as the Maoris are groping; but we are growing more 
and more conscious of that fact and all the more eager to be eco- 
nomically independent and self-sustaining—to work out our own 
destiny in our own way.$ 


8 In addition to the authorities already cited, the writer wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Dr. Peter H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), Bishop’s Museum, Hono- 
tulu; Mr. Johannes C. Anderson, Librarian of the Turnbull Memorial Library in 
Wellington; Mr. Gilbert Archey, Librarian of the War Memorial Library in Auckland; 
Mr. George Graham, honorary secretary of the Auckland Maori Association; and 
Mr. Wm. W. Bird, former Superintendent of Native Education. 
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THE PLACE OF OBJECTIVES IN 
CULTURAL EVOLUTION* 


DAVID E. HENLEY 
Whittier College 


THIS PAPER is a report on a research project in which 
it was sought to discover the evolution of the values and 
attitudes of the Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers. The function of those centralizing value-attitude 
sets which constituted the cultural core of the Society was 
examined in particular. 

The institution selected for study is a small Christian 
peace sect which appeared in England about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. It came out of the general 
revolt against rigid formalism in the religion of that day 
and developed around a new arrangement of ideas, objec- 
tives, and attitudes. None of these was new in itself but 
the arrangement was new, as was the institution in which 
this new value-attitude set clothed itself. 

A spiritual life immediately available for all men, the 
divine element in all persons, and the resulting demand 
for conduct consistent with these beliefs were the central 
and organizing values. This central set, in turn, condi- 
tioned the Quaker attitudes toward varying social issues 
as they appeared in succeeding generations. This became 
a new kind of social religion, blending the mystical ele- 
ments and the ethical, sectarian aspects of seventeenth- 
century life. The resultant practical, group mysticism 
developed a workable way of personal and group behavior 
where consistency was the acid test and creative peace- 
making was the essential process. The institution in which 


* Digest of a paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society held 
at Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 
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such values were to be embodied became a social and spirit- 
ual democracy, uniting universal points of view with the 
virility of sectarianism. Simplicity, social idealism, love as 
a co-operative way of behavior—all with a double stranded 
strain toward consistency in the Quaker mores—played 
a vital part in the life of the institution. 

It was found that throughout varied issues in the course 
of nearly three centuries the common social element was 
a peculiar type of group action where a strongly integrated 
group was guided in its choices by the peacemaker’s atti- 
tude and the creative peacemaking method of procedure. 
Whether in the meeting for worship where the presiding 
officer sought not to count votes but to weigh the ideas 
and judgments and to discover the organization of “sense 
of the meeting,” or in the daily life of the family or of the 
business man, behavior was marked by a life flavor which 
suggested peace, the experimental approach, and an inte- 
grating method of attack on issues. 

One of the most hopeful signs for the group today is the 
widespread ferment of ideas and attitudes and the general 
state of social disorganization prevailing. The observer has 
been fascinated by the healthy disturbance created when 
the groups faced the apparent inconsistencies between the 
present political and economic order and Quakerism. 


METHOD OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


The Quaker method of social change makes for gradual 
progress: the peaceful appeal to the conscience of the 
privileged; educational, moral pressure on those in con- 
trol; the building up of a public opinion; the changing of 
values and attitudes. 

Friends first faced a new question by gingerly taking 
hold of it on the edge, at the point where they saw the 
matter most clearly. In the case of slavery, for example, 
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importation and trade meant capture by war and they 
were sure that war was wrong. Moreover, it meant steal- 
ing and they were convinced that stealing was immoral. 
They soon saw that it interfered with the moral life of 
the Negro, for it prevented permanent marriage. They 
added that it violated the Sermon on the Mount and 
especially the Golden Rule. Thus Friends hitched their 
first objections to well-established mores. 

In this instance we have a nice case of the working out 
of that double stranded “strain toward consistency” in 
the mores of the Quakers. The central religious values and 
attitudes—the actuality of God within all men—coincided 
with the special value of consistency and with the sensitized 
sense of like-mindedness. Along with this, the peacemak- 
ing technique for facing social issues gave rise to a social 
situation which produced a little, specialized culture center 
which was very dynamic when it faced slavery and other 
social evils. 

First the sensitive soul, then the little group, then the 
Society! First tentative obedience to conscience, then ap- 
peal to the conscience of others, then socialized propa- 
ganda! First questioning, then suggestion, and finally lov- 
ing compulsion! Such seems to be the course of Quaker 
reform. 

The history of the social values of Quakerism throws 
interesting light upon the question of the evolution of so- 
cial values and their place in the evolution of society. 
The study described, if correctly interpreted here, will 
lead one toward the sociological theories of those who 
stress the dynamic side of human society. This is as 
against the Darwinian school of thought in emphasis, 
though neither interpretation alone suffices to tell the story. 
One may quickly agree with Sumner that the natural- 
social evolution of the mores provides the broad, stable 
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social body within which the dynamic factors play their 
small but important role. 

In discussing the problem Sumner said: “It is the 
classes who produce variation. It is the masses who carry 
forward the traditional mores.” 

Regarding the Quakers and other sects he said: 


Sects of religion form upon a single idea or doctrine, which gets 
power over the whole life. This is the case in which religion rises 
superior to the mores and molds them, as in the case of the Quakers.? 


However, if one is to accept the theory that the thinking 
and variation of society come only from the elite, then 
he will have to define carefully the concept of the elite 
class. 

Certainly the present study would indicate, along with 
the works of Troeltsch,® that there is as much reason for 
saying those who produce variation in society become the 
elite as there is for saying the thinking is done by the 
elite.* This brings us to the point of view of Perry’ that 
“Belief sits at the center of life and qualifies all its mani- 
festations.”” 


1 William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1911), p. 47. 


2 William Graham Sumner, War and Other Essays (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1919), p. 138. 


8 Cf. Ernst Troeltsch; “The really creative, church-forming, religious movements 
are the work of the lower strata. Here only can one find that union of unimpaired 
imagination, simplicity in emotional life, unreflected character of thought, spontaneity 
of energy, and vehement force of need, out of which an unconditioned faith in a 
divine revelation, the naivete of complete surrender and the intransigence of certi- 
tude can arise. . . . All great community-building revelations have come forth again 
and again out of such circles.” Quoted from H. Richard Niebuhr, Social Sources of 
Denominationalism (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929), p. 29. 

4 Cf. Edward Allsworth Ross, Social Control (New York: The Macmillan Compa- 
ny, 1901), p. 83. “The Elite, or those distinguished by ideas and talent, are the 
natural leaders of society, inasmuch as their ascendancy depends on nothing false 
or factitious.” 

5 Ralph Barton Perry, General Theory of Value (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1926), p. 469. 

6 Cf. Robert Park, in Social Attitudes (Kimball Young, editor; New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1931), p. 43. “Social changes begin with changes in the condi- 
tioned attitudes in individuals.” 
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It would appear, then, finally, that there are two aspects 
of the organic social process. This is seen clearly in the 
history of a religious group. That aspect stressed by the 
biological and anthropological sociologists is the rather 
blind upward push given society through the slow-moving 
growth of the mores of the masses. These mores provide 
stability and offer the field for cultural change. But there 
is a second, equally real, aspect of social reality. This is 
the upward pull of those ideas, objectives, and attitudes 
originating with the small variation-producing elements 
within the group. 

Within the larger society the genesis of smaller sub- 
groups or associations is to be found in the rise and con- 
fluence of values and attitudes. These through the regular 
processes of growth, competition, selection, and coherence 
produce a self-consistent system of values and attitudes. 
Those values with the most cultural vitality gain as- 
cendancy, become the centralizing values of this small 
system and, so far as internal factors go, determine the 
social destiny of this subgroup. 





OBJECTIVES IN RACE RELATIONS* 


A SuGGESTION 


FLOYD C. COVINGTON 
Executive Secretary, Urban League of Los Angeles 


BEGINNING with the summer of 1932 the writer has been 
discussing problems of world friendship and race relations 
with young people interested in attitudes toward race rela- 
tions. In stimulating these young people to analyze the 
problem of race prejudice the following “Prejudice Diag- 
nosis Questionnaire” was used. Approximately 2,000 re- 
plies have been collected to date. Neither a general sum- 
mary nor a detailed statement of all the answers can be 
given here. The Questionnaire was prefaced with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Prejudice, like indigestion, is caused by reasons just as definite. Its 
reaction on the spirit and personality of one who suffers with it 


creates a chronic dislike of things and persons which robs one of 
the valuable nutriment of rich and inspiring friendships. 


The technique was developed in order to get individuals 
to talk rather than sit passively by to be talked to. In their 
current form the questions read: 


The food I most dislike is 
The reason for this dislike is 
The color which best expresses my personality is 
This color best expresses my personality because 
The shortest distance between two points of misunderstanding 
lia.scouiiasiiieanienpediutansdndateniinedsialeton 
The race (or group) of people I most dislike is 
My reason is 
The problem which is most difficult for me regarding my rela- 
tionship with various racial groups is 
9. I think prejudice is due to 


* Digest of a paper prepared for the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society 
held at Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 
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The original purpose of the apparently disrelated ques- 
tions was to develop a psychological medium whereby the 
individual would gain confidence to “talk out” his reac- 
tions to foods and people in order that he might hear his 
own reasons, and analyze them openly along with those 
presented by other persons. In addition he might, by impli- 
cation, discover causes regarding the force and influence 
of conditionings which, heretofore, may have seemed 
inconsequential. 

Examples of the answers regarding “food” and “race” 
will be illustrative of the tendencies here. It is interesting 
to note that in many instances the same descriptive, emo- 
tional words used to explain food conditionings carry over 
also into the discussion relative to racial conditionings. 
A statement indicating the reason for the other questions 
will have to suffice here. The question on “color” was for 
the purpose of determining whether an individual would see 
any relationship between his defense of a “personality 
color choice” and that made by a person with a pigmen- 
tary coloring differing from his own. The question on “the 
shortest distance between two points . . . ?” was for the 
purpose of facilitating a discussion of social distance. The 
other two questions on “problems on racial relationships” 
and “definition of prejudice” were for the purpose of deter- 
mining the individual’s academic attitudes acquired on the 
general subject. 


A. University graduate, male, age 45, states: “The food I most 
dislike is peas. . . . I ate some over ripe peas when a child.” His 
racial dislike was: “American Indian. . . . Fear developed in child- 
hood.” 

B. University graduate, male, age 26, says: “The food I most 
dislike is pancakes . . . probably due to the odor emanating during 
the cooking process.” Regarding race he answers, “Italians . . 
childhood prejudice from close contact.” 
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3. The color which best expresses my personality is....................! 
4. This color best expresses my personality because.................... ? 
5. ‘The shortest distance between two points of misunderstanding 
rs cceemssiedicttcdaneteliiaidisshupepnelibtedeninit 
6. The race (or group) of people I most dislike is........................? 
Fi TR I Wii hceescnesencsintciiesisheniinnininsleiiatantagrncieanacaialitietce 


8. The problem which is most difficult for me regarding my rela- 
tionship with various racial groups iS.............-.--.-----2-s-secesee=! 
TW SED 0 GID. Riise 


* Digest of a paper prepared for the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society 
held at Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 
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The original purpose of the apparently disrelated ques- 
tions was to develop a psychological medium whereby the 
individual would gain confidence to “talk out” his reac- 
tions to foods and people in order that he might hear his 
own reasons, and analyze them openly along with those 
presented by other persons. In addition he might, by impli- 
cation, discover causes regarding the force and influence 
of conditionings which, heretofore, may have seemed 
inconsequential. 

Examples of the answers regarding “food” and “race” 
will be illustrative of the tendencies here. It is interesting 
to note that in many instances the same descriptive, emo- 
tional words used to explain food conditionings carry over 
also into the discussion relative to racial conditionings. 
A statement indicating the reason for the other questions 
will have to suffice here. The question on “color” was for 
the purpose of determining whether an individual would see 
any relationship between his defense of a “personality 
color choice” and that made by a person with a pigmen- 
tary coloring differing from his own. The question on “the 
shortest distance between two points .. . ?” was for the 
purpose of facilitating a discussion of social distance. The 
other two questions on “problems on racial relationships” 
and “definition of prejudice” were for the purpose of deter- 
mining the individual’s academic attitudes acquired on the 
general subject. 


A. University graduate, male, age 45, states: “The food I most 
dislike is peas. . . . I ate some over ripe peas when a child.” His 
racial dislike was: “American Indian. . . . Fear developed in child- 
hood.” 

B. University graduate, male, age 26, says: “The food I most 
dislike is pancakes . . . probably due to the odor emanating during 
the cooking process.” Regarding race he answers, “Italians 
childhood prejudice from close contact.” 
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C. High school graduate, male, age 26 continues: “The food I 
most dislike is oysters.... They are slimy.” His racial dislike 
follows, “Filipinos . . . they seem too smooth or untrustworthy.” 

D. High school graduate, male, age 24, adds: “The food I most 
dislike is eggs. I do not care for their taste or smell.” Regarding race 
he states “Japanese . . . they do not play fair (not all of them).” 

E. High school graduate, female, age 23, remarks that her food 
dislike is “oysters . . . they’re too slimy.” And of race, “Jews .. . 
their way of grasping.” 

F. R. M., male, age 22, negates “liver” by stating “I can’t re- 
member ever liking it or its smell.” And of Filipinos he adds, “that 
I have never known any personally.” 

G. A. L. C., University graduate, born in Canada, female, age 
26, adds that her food dislike is “Spinach . . . the flavor or feeling 
it leaves in the mouth.” And of race she says “Jewish . . . their 
over-bearing manner and mercenary attitude.” 


And finally, a high school student, male, age 15, con- 
cludes that his “food dislike is cauliflower . . . it leaves 
a dry taste in the mouth.” And of race he asserts, “Hindus 


. they are too dirty. I don’t like their snake worship!” 
On questioning the student concerning his contact with 
Hindus he admitted that he had never seen or had personal 
contact with one. He stated that his teacher had visited 
India and on her return had given a résumé of her trip to 
the class. She spoke of the beautiful temples, and other 
points of interest, concluding with references to the Hindu 
snake charmers. At this point the student developed his 
prejudice against the Hindus because “I hate snakes.” 
Further questioning revealed that the boy had developed 
an apparent neurosis because of his aversion to snakes. 
In an after-conference the boy stated that he had previ- 
ously quit a job because of the fear of snakes. Finally 
during the discussion he suddenly added, 


Mother! I remember! You recall my chum with whom I stayed. He 
was fond of snakes and kept them all over the place for pets. Once 
he put two of them in bed and frightened me terribly. Later he 
skinned them, and this made me very sick. 
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The mother had her answer. She admitted that the boy 
had displayed an unnatural restlessness in his sleep over 
the years. Particularly was this true following any discus- 
sion on “snakes.” From cauliflower to Hindus to snakes 
and return @@omplete cycle on the wheels of conditionings 
had beerf’ made without discovery for the causes prior to 
this complete emotional catharsis. 

A young woman, university graduate, in one of the 
groups responding to the questions, stated that she didn’t 
like milk. Before she could be questioned regarding her 
reasons she added 


But I’m drinking it now. Recently I went to my dentist who told 
me my teeth were softening due to the lack of calcium. He recom- 
mended milk as an excellent source. I have cultivated a taste for it, 
because I am concerned about my teeth. 


Then, she concluded, “I wonder if this might not be a sug- 
gestion in re-evaluating our preconceived attitudes regard- 
ing so-called dislikes for various racial groups.” 

These few typical reactions to the questions above listed 
may indicate the necessity of the sociologist, psychiatrist, 
teacher, minister, doctor, nurse, and parents combining 
their resources in order to develop a tool which will dis- 
cover “conditionings” and subsequently provide a meth- 
odology of treatment. And, furthermore, the material thus 
far collected may suggest to the sociologist that at least 
one “social objective in race relations” ought to be 

1. to provide a method (or tool) which will enable the 
individual to discover simply “when,” “where,” and “how” 
he became prejudiced or conditioned and 

2. in the light of all the facts let him decide by choice 
whether he wishes to remain so, thus 

3. making available some helps which serve as a bridge 
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over which the individual may cross in the process of 
changing .or recasting his attitudes. 

In short, what we are suggesting is that the sociologist 
may have to consider the development of a tool providing 
therapeutic treatment for “racial conditionings” as the 
physician endeavors to assist his patient in recasting food 
conditionings, which if retained, may be a causal factor in 
the elimination of necessary vitamins conducive to the 
maintenance of good health. 
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LEIsuRE is here. Modern life is being revolutionized by 
its rapid extension. People have always had some spare 
time but leisure for everybody is a condition which we 
are now approaching. Leisure is commonly regarded as 
the time-surplus remaining after the formal duties and 
necessities of life have been attended to. It is free time, 
' enabling a person to do as he chooses. It is not merely 
resting, loafing, and relaxing, for a person may indulge 
in active recreation during spare time. 

Just how extensive leisure is no one knows, for sta- 
tistics of its spread are not available and most estimates 
of its increase are unreliable. However, it is possible to 
indicate evidences of areas in which special gains have been 
made. The working period has been reduced from seventy 
to less than fifty hours per week during the past century, 
which has trebled the spare time of workers; unemploy- 
' ment increased from less than 2,000,000 to from 10,000,000 
| to 15,000,000 during the present economic depression; 
' vacations and holidays have increased in number and in 
| extent; time is saved by labor-saving devices, rapid means 
| of communication and transportation, and the prevalence 
' of ready-made commodities ; child labor has decreased and 
' children stay in school longer than was true a few decades 
ago; early retirement and the increase of the aged popu- 
lation with fewer opportunities to work have given many 
free time. Beneath these surface evidences of the new 
leisure one may discern tremendous social changes which 
have affected both the quantity and the quality of leisure. 





* Digest of a paper read at the meetirg of the Pacific Sociological Society held 
at Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 
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The uses of leisure are of greater significance than the 
mere expansion of it. It has been supposed that if workers 
were given more free time they would use it to improve 
their lives. That many have done so is evidenced by the 
increase of adult education, active recreation, and similar 
activities, but when the period of labor was reduced the 
workers did not dash wildly to schools, libraries, museums, 
operas, and concerts to improve themselves. 

When people have sufficient money they are inclined to 
purchase their pleasure.’ Depleted financial resources and 
lowered incomes during the present depression have forced 
people to spend more time in and around the home. A 
study of leisure-time desires and habits of 5,000 persons 
conducted recently by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion? shows that home activities increased 64 per cent dur- 
ing the year or so prior to the study, while outside activi- 
ties increased only 5 per cent. Commercial forms of recrea- 
tion lost 33 per cent in participation. 

The forms of leisure activities may be classified as fol- 
lows: (1) the spontaneous and unorganized recreational 
anl cultural pursuits which can be carried on by indi- 
viduals or in informal groups; (2) commercial amuse- 
ments; and (3) communally organized recreation. Com- 
munity recreation includes both public and semipublic or 
private forms of facilities and activities. 

A large portion of our free time is spent in and around 
the home or in informal groups, engaging in a variety 
of enjoyable activities which satisfy wishes, relax body and 
mind, and furnish opportunities to pursue special interests. 
Recreation is a mode of behavior, either individual or col- 
lective, which has its own drive and gives current satisfac- 


1 Cf. Jesse F. Steiner, Americans at Play (1933), p. 183, and Mitchell and Mason, 
The Theory of Play (1934), p. 319. 


2 Mimeographed report, Leisure Hours of 5,000 People (1934), p. 15. 
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tion, and is not undertaken for any goal or purpose beyond 
itself. The immediate result of leisure spent in recreational 
activities is enjoyment,—a satisfaction that comes from 
the sheer joy of doing something we like to do. The interest 
in recreation is self-developing and it is not a mere by- 
product of other pursuits. Overstreet® maintains that there 
is something offensively moralistic about the attitude that 
time spent in sheer enjoyment is wasted and that leisure 
should always be used to improve ourselves. He thinks 
that we can trust the more generous view of the poet 
Masefield, who maintained that “the hours that make us 
happy make us wise.” 

Commercial amusements are promoted for economic 
gain and constitute profit-making activities in the field of 
recreation. Commercial dramatics, notably motion pic- 
tures, vaudeville and burlesque shows, and legitimate 
theaters ; commercial dance halls; prize fights, boxing and 
wrestling; sports, particularly baseball, football, tennis, 
and golf; horse, auto, dog, bicycle, and other forms of 
races; indoor games, such as pool, billiards, and bowling; 
cabarets, night clubs, and roadhouses; amusement parks 
and pleasure resorts, are examples of the variety and popu- 
larity of commercial forms of recreation. Measured by the 
number of people participating, commercial amusements 
represent the most popular and influential kind of leisure 
pursuits. While their values are recognized, and due credit 
must be given to the more conscientious and able leaders 
in the field, the commercialization of leisure is responsible 
for many of its abuses. On every side artful promoters of 
amusements have studied our weaknesses and have capi- 
talized the situation created by the new leisure. 

The provision of public and semipublic facilities for 
leisure has increased during recent years. Parks, play- 
grounds, schools, and libraries are the chief public (i.e., 


3H. A. Overstreet, 4 Guide to Civilized Leisure (1934), p. 10. 
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tax-supported) institutions of leisure. Fifty years ago the 
United States had few parks and playgrounds. In 1935,* 
2,190 cities reported a total of 20,641 separate play areas 
for 1934, of which 2,043 were opened for the first time. 
These cities employed 43,419 recreation leaders, including 
23,174 who were paid from emergency funds and 11,126 
volunteer leaders, and they expended $41,867,630, of which 
$21,092,821 were spent from emergency funds. The 1935 
Social Work Year Book (p. 407) reports that, in 1930, 
898 cities maintained 11,686 municipal parks. County 
parks have increased and 43 states have 7,000,000 acres 
in parks and forests. The National Park Service® controls 
seven classes of allied parks and reservations covering 
nearly 15,000,000 acres. 

During the past few years there has been an unparal- 
leled growth of public recreation facilities due largely to 
the allocation of emergency relief funds for recreation 
projects. The federal government is developing the nation’s 
recreation resources through many units of administration 
and the different states are promoting new facilities and 
programs to meet the needs of leisure. School-centered 
recreation has grown also and libraries are providing read- 
ing material for the masses of people. 

Semipublic institutions and agencies, particularly 
churches, social settlements, neighborhood houses, Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Woodcraft 
Rangers, 4-H Clubs, lodges, service clubs, women’s clubs, 
and athletic clubs are increasingly providing leisure time 
activities. These organizations are of vital importance to 
leisure pursuits in that they are in a position to furnish 
specialized activities which neither the commercial con- 
cerns nor the public agencies can easily provide. 


_ 4 Recreation (May, 1935). Report prepared by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. 


5 Cf. Glimpses of Our National Parks (1934). 
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Educators and recreation leaders have come to feel that 
the facilities, agencies and institutions, and programs of 
leisure are not sufficient to meet the present emergency. 
Broadly directed education for and through leisure is ad- 
vocated by them as being of vital importance. While there 
is nO agreement among them as to the exact nature of 
the program of education for leisure,® certain salient points 
may be suggested, namely: (1) reading and literary ap- 
preciation ; (2) creative literary expression; (3) music and 
art, including the creation of an aesthetic appreciation and 
an intelligent enjoyment of the fine arts; (4) dancing and 
rhythmics ; (5) dramatics and pageantry; (6) creative arts 
and crafts; (7) scientific experimentation; (8) nature 
study and activities, the exploration of the out-of-doors ; 
(9) games and sports; and (10) social recreation and 
sociability or neighborliness. 

The social objectives toward which these efforts are 
directed are not clearly defined. In fact no system of 
leisure time values has as yet been evolved. The complexity 
of the situation makes it well-nigh impossible to establish 
the goals of the varied endeavors. Values are as numerous 
as there are objects capable of being appreciated and de- 
sired. Instead of a few main values or a single great good, 
as some of the earlier ethical theorists maintained, there 
are many individual values. The forms of activities which 
may furnish enjoyment are legion. 

Those who are interested in directing the uses of leisure 
into desirable channels are increasingly interpreting the 
social objectives of leisure in terms of enriched personali- 
ties and abundant living. Personality enrichment includes 
the development of the body, the equipment of the mind, 
the control of emotions, the growth of character, the ac- 
quisition of skills and efficient social expression, and the 
art of living together. 


® Compare Eugene Lies, The New Leisure Challenges the Schools (1933). 
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As THE United States continues into the sixth year of 
the depression, and as the Roosevelt administration flits 
from one alphabetical bloom to another seeking some 
honeyed magic to end our present unpleasantness, it seems 
pertinent that an evaluation be made of the social objec- 
tives of relief programs. 

It is surprising how many people have not taken time 
to examine the work relief programs that have appeared 
from time to time. Even teachers and social workers have 
had no clear conception of what it was all about. Much 
misunderstanding could have been avoided if the leaders 
of our clubs, churches, and other groups had a real under- 
standing of the changes brought about by the depression, 
and the attempts being made to compensate for these 
changes through work relief. 

I. Changes in the philosophy of relief. Our national 
economic calamity greatly accelerated change in giving re- 
lief. In prospect, it seemed impossible that a decade could 
have brought such great modification in the methods of 
caring for indigents. The “overseers of the poor” idea with 
its obvious charity, baskets of food, old clothing, and poor 
farms has almost disappeared. In retrospect, it seems that 
nothing but the disappearance of those ideas could have 
saved our people from complete demoralization, if not 
revolution. 


* Excerpts from a paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society 
held at Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 
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Just a few years ago the doctrine that “the poor have 
only themselves to blame” was dominant. With it was the 
idea of giving leftovers or mere pittances to the aged, the 
unfortunates, or the ne’er-do-wells, who because of mis- 
fortune or mismanagement were unable to make the eco- 
nomic “grade.” 

As late as 1930, it was felt inadvisable to give relief 
clients any direct cash relief or even grocery orders. Conse- 
quently relief workers played the part of grocery delivery 
boys. Social workers were so busy they could not see the 
woods for the trees! Schools of social work stressed details 
and techniques rather than broad questions of economic 
and social policy. 

As the burden of unemployment increased, delivering 
groceries gave way to grocery orders so that those on relief 
might secure the food for themselves. In this case the 
client had the satisfaction of carrying home the food for 
his family with some feeling of independence. 

The next step was an outright grant of cash relief either 
direct relief—the dole, or a check for work relief. Consider- 
able supervision to prevent waste, improper use of funds, 
and insure payments of bills has kept social workers busy, 
but has not destroyed the morale-building effects of allow- 
ing clients to handle their own funds. 

Thus thinking and treatment of those on relief has 
evolved from one of charity-in its worse sense to the belief 
that everyone should have a job, earn his own money, and 
spend it for himself and family. 

Il. Basic philosophy of federal relief organizations, 
CWA, FERA, and WPA. Any consideration of the social 
objectives of relief programs must take into account the 
basic philosophies of the different federal relief organiza- 
tions. All programs have stressed as their main purpose the 
relief of suffering due to and caused by unemployment. As 
1932 and 1933 passed, as R.F.C. loans, and the spreading 
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and sharing of jobs on the part of private business did not 
bring prosperity and did not eliminate unemployment, it 
became evident that some specific and drastic steps must 
be taken. The Roosevelt administration therefore tried a 
new scheme. 

1. Civil Works Administration. CWA was an attempt to 
“prime the pump” to stimulate industry, and to put people 
to work at socially useful jobs and at adequate wage rates 
so that relief clients could earn their means of existence, 
thus retaining and/or developing individual morale and a 
sense of responsibility. 

CWA was an emergency program designed to meet the 
physical need and psychological demoralization of most 
of the people of the United States, whether on relief or not. 
The crisis demanded an emergency program with a maxi- 
mum of action, although time permitted only a minimum 
of preparation. Men demanded jobs, and something more 
than direct relief was necessary to shake the nation out of 
its despair. 

With all of these faults due to inexperience, lack of 
careful planning, political instead of professional manage- 
ment, plus some graft, the CWA fulfilled its chief objective 
—action—fairly well. In another objective, that of “prim- 
ing the pump,” it was not successful although government 
subsidies in the form of direct relief, loans, and jobs, plus 
NRA, did bring some business revival during the summer 
of 1933. When the crisis of the winter months had passed, 
CWA gave way, and properly so, to a more carefully 
planned program. 

2. Federal Emergency Relief Administration. FERA: 
With the winter of 1933-34 approaching, it was evident 
that prosperity had not returned; that many states and 
cities were bankrupt; and that the federal government 
would have to get into the relief business in earnest. FERA 


and SERA were created. 
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FERA objectives were similar to CWA except that less 
was said about “priming the pump,” more careful planning 
was done, there were fewer strictly political appointments, 
and a greater variety of projects was inaugurated. Profes- 
sional social workers were called in great numbers to direct 
and administer the program. Much was said by President 
Roosevelt and others about not letting anyone starve. 
Seemingly the “forgotten man” was no longer to be forgot- 
ten, for human values were given greater consideration. 
Consequently budgets, wages and hours were determined 
according to the size and needs of the individual family. A 
low minimum standard of living was provided including 
the necessities of life, plus educational, recreational, and 
medical service. The program attempted to develop jobs 
for all employable unemployed and to insure decency of 
living in the best interests of the client and the community. 
Clients were handled as people, with full consideration of 
their individual differences in skills and training and an 
attempt was made to provide jobs comparable to these 
skills. 

Every community has valuable monuments in the form 
of new public schools, hospitals, auditoriums, flood con- 
trols, improved roads, et cetera, as concrete evidence of the 
usefulness of the program. In addition clients produced 
many goods and services for themselves and others. 

Relief rolls grew larger and larger as the program devel- 
oped due to two things: (a) The need for relief became 
greater as individual resources disappeared, and (b) many 
no doubt felt that a government job was secure even though 
it was a relief job. The specter of insecurity, and not actual 
poverty, seems to frighten people. FERA offered a form of 
security, although it was barely above the subsistence level. 

3. Work Progress Administration. Just why the FERA 
program should have been stopped and WPA substituted 
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in its place has not been satisfactorily explained. The 
reason given that the federal government had to get out 
of the relief business and run a works program only, is not 
valid because FERA was largely a work relief program in 
many states, and could have been in others. 

The objectives of WPA were to put 3,500,000 employable 
unemployed to work at outstanding public works jobs. The 
so-called “Security Wage” that is to produce mass pur- 
chasing power throughout the United States ranges from 
$19.00 to $94.00 per month. The California average is 
$48.00. 

WPA is to approximate private industry in that no social 
service program is planned. Wages adequate to meet neces- 
sary family budgets are not provided. Size of family and 
its needs are not considered. No medical and very little 
recreational or educational programs are planned. In other 
words the “forgotten man” and his family are again 
forgotten ! 

Today there is an increasing incredulousness and frus- 
tration because the depression continues and individuals 
and governments seem impotent. The administration 
wavers between the reactionary demands of Big Business 
to balance the budget and a program based on social 
planning. 

An impasse is rapidly approaching. This is due largely to 
lack of any scientific planning, and to the very complexity 
of the economic system itself. FERA was fairly success- 
ful because it was a somewhat decentralized program. 
WPA is failing because of the centralized control centered 
in Washington, D.C. The functional responsibility for re- 
lief must go back to the states. 

We must recognize further, that as long as our un- 
planned competitive industrial system continues we shall 
have at least five million unemployed. Probably more. 
Technological unemployment has increased between 35 
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and 40 per cent during the depression. We must plan a 
large relief program of some sort whether we want to or 
not. Relief may be a form of redistributing wealth, pre- 
venting riots, or even revolution. 

III. Socially desirable goals of a work relief program. 
Some hold that all relief is socially undesirable. Probably 
they are right in theory, but the fact of unemployment 
faces us. The theory of the past that anyone who wanted 
to work could get a job does not check with the facts of 
today, as any student of technological change can easily 
demonstrate. 

Many people forget that with every idle man, every 
idle farm, and every idle factory, each and all of us suffer 
a loss. The only sure way to wealth and plenty for all is 
to put men to work! Let them produce! 

The work relief program should be carefully planned to 
provide a permanent low cost program, largely financed 
by state and central government, to provide jobs for all 
employables, meeting the following conditions: 

(1) Work of socially desirable and/or necessary na- 
ture, and of lasting value to society, including an adequate 
housing program as a first essential. 

(2) At wages and hours prevailing in the community. 
To prevent migration of transients and indigents into 
communities where wages are higher, proper residence re- 
quirements must be enforced. (Still better would be to 
stabilize money and prices over the entire nation.) 

(3) Jobs of sufficient variety and skills to employ 
people at tasks for which they are fitted. This may in- 
clude operating factories, schools, research and recreation 
projects. 

(4) To prevent waste of time and money there must 
be provided supervision and inspection to insure high 
Standards and achievements. 
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(5) Even in boom times, community health has never 
been adequately provided for. Why not develop as a work 
project for unemployed professional men, medical, dental, 
and nurses, clinics as a possible step to socialized medicine. 

(6) Since wages, hours, and conditions of work will 
stimulate private industry, the work program should em- 
ploy all comers. What is more American than that every 
man is entitled to a job! Why not? Then if industry can- 
not provide jobs, let government do so. If this involves 
competition with industry, government may have to com- 
pete—at least until everyone has a chance to earn the 
necessities for a decent living. Better, for instance, to let 
a few mattress manufacturers bawl than for people to 
sleep without such necessities. 

Such a works program could supply many of the es- 
sentials for a really American standard of living. The 
New Deal has half-heartedly attempted some of these 
things. For that it should be praised. Its lack of scientific 
planning and its lack of the courage to boldly carry out its 
original postulates and provide much more than it has 
will mean its eventual undoing. 

This is not a radical program. In fact, it is shamefully 
conservative! Studies such as the four by the conservative 
Brookings Institution, the Report of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Commission on Economic Reconstruction, the Re- 
port of the National Survey of Potential Product Capacity, 
and the writings of Stuart Chase clearly show that every 
American family could have an income of four or five 
thousand dollars per year. An Economy of Abundance 1s 
the goal toward which we should strive! 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CRITICISM 
UNDER DEMAGOGY* 


FRED R. YODER 
State College of Washington 


Our immediate political problem in the United States 
is one of demagogy rather than dictatorship. However, we 
should not overlook the political activities of the late 
Senator Long in Louisiana, and the effectiveness of popu- 
lar radio orators and the spokesmen of powerful capital- 
istic groups in creating mass impressions by arousing emo- 
tions and misstating facts. In Europe demagogy has 
preceded every dictatorship and has been a forerunner of 
Fascism. In the United States and the other long-estab- 
lished democracies of Western Europe, there has not 
occurred that conjuncture of a breakdown of organized 
industry and frail, democratic governments, which have 
been the background of Fascist dictatorships. 

Our danger is that we are likely to have a sharp, con- 
servative reaction to the new progressive social legislation 
of the state and federal governments. Certainly a bitter 
fight is now being waged to stop further social legislation 
favoring the underprivileged groups of our society. We 
may expect the most demagogic methods of political agita- 
tion to be used to turn the clock back. The new social 
legislation strikes at all kinds of vested interests, and it 
is a fact of history that no vested interest has ever yielded 
a privilege or advantage without a fight. 

We are now tending strongly toward the social service 
state. The working class is becoming politically articulate 
as never before. This class will not be satisfied with the 
present public allowances for unemployment, old age, 


* Digest of a paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society held 
at Mills College, December 27and 28, 1935. 
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sickness, mothers’ benefits, and child welfare. Public fi- 
nancing of these new social services will become one of 
the biggest problems of statesmanship. The middle class 
and especially the rich will have to bear the major part 
of the additional public cost of these new services. They 
will not do it willingly. 

Two other fields of political activity will also cause 
sharp struggles in politics—the regulation of industry and 
the entrance of government into certain fields of industry 
in competition with private owners. In a society of grow- 
ing economic interdependence and a multiplication of 
diverse occupational groups and interests, it is inevitable 
that public regulation of industry be extended. In the case 
of those industries that tend to become natural monopolies 
there will be an increasing demand for outright public 
ownership and operation. 

There is ahead of us in the United States an extensive 
period of sharp class struggle, the bitterest we have ever 
had in our history. The fight will center in the political 
arena, but we may expect it to reach into churches and 
schools and into other social organizations. As the conflict 
sharpens it will be felt in the colleges and universities and 
especially in the departments of the social sciences, in 
which research and instruction in economics and social 
problems are conducted. Economics, politics, and sociology 
will be most vulnerable in this class conflict. 

Both the right and the left will attempt to influence 
the thinking, teaching, and research in the social sciences. 
Teachers will be attacked as radicals and reds, or as re- 
actionaries and tools of the special interests. Demands will 
be made that “sound” or “humanitarian” economics, poli- 
tics, and sociology be thought and taught. Each side will 
want to use the social sciences for purposes of propaganda 
rather than disinterested instruction. 
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In view of the probable trouble ahead for the sociolo- 
gists an eight-point program is proposed to enable soci- 
ologists to continue effectively with their studies, teach- 
ing, and services during the next few decades. Special 
attention to some of these points may enable sociologists 
to go ahead with constructive sociological criticism under 
a regime of demagogy. 

(1) The first step in meeting the situation is to under- 
stand clearly the nature of class conflict, the conditions 
out of which it grows, the tactics of the groups involved, 
the course it runs, and how politics is used in achieving 
class goals. Study, research, and teaching in the field of 
class conflict will be the strong fort of the sociologists. 
The permanent contribution of the Anti-Saloon League 
to date has been the fine art of pressure politics. Every 
social class contending for governmental favors will use 
this method as it becomes well organized. It will be the 
task of some of our sociologists to give us a new specialty— 
political sociology—to help us with this new problem. 

(2) We may soon require in the United States a more 
realistic, hardheaded sociology than we have yet produced. 
Sotial harmony, not social conflict, has been the leading 
pattern of American and English sociology. The Austrian 
and the German sociologists have long taught that the clue 
to sociological evolution is group conflict. They have 
probably pushed the theory beyond careful scientific justi- 
fication. But we are likely to find their clue helpful in 
understanding our American society in its developments 
during the next generation. We should find it profitable 
now to study the works of Ratzenhofer, Gumplowicz, 
Oppenheimer, and more recent writers, who have given us 
analyses of class conflict. 

(3) Since economic conditions are the cause of most 
class conflict, and politics the chief method by which class 
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social reforms are sought and opposed, the sociologists will 
find it necessary to know pretty well the fields of economics 
and politics in their general aspects. In the last generation 
American sociologists have given special attention to psy- 
chology as the chief handmaiden of sociology. The soci- 
ologists still have a special need for the discipline of social 
psychology. But they may need the discipline of economics 
and politics even more in the next few decades. Directly 
related to class conflict are economic history, industrial 
organization, technological changes, occupational group- 
ings, labor movements, political parties and organizations, 
political leadership, and demagogy. 

(4) The extensive collection and careful interpretation 
of sociological data, that will throw light on the issues of 
class conflict, ought to be one of the biggest jobs of the 
sociologists in the years just ahead. Legislators, execu- 
tives, and administrators always need reliable facts. They 
will be helpless in trying to frame social legislation that 
undertakes to resolve class conflict, unless they have access 
to disinterested and unbiased information on the issues at 
stake. The state of Wisconsin through its Legislative Refer- 
ence Library, largely fostered by the departments of the 
social sciences of the University of Wisconsin, has profited 
greatly in its social legislation by having at hand a rich 
collection of social data upon which to enact laws. Despite 
many sharp political contests and changes of administra- 
tions in the state, progressive social legislation has gone 
steadily ahead with the assistance of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library and the professors of economics, politics, 
and sociology in the University of Wisconsin. Those in 
charge of the Legislative Reference Library anticipate dif- 
ferent kinds of social legislation a decade in advance and 
have all the available information collected and digested 
when the legislators are ready to use it. 
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(5) If the facts of the sociologists are to be respected 
and used by the conflicting classes in their legislative 
programs and compromises, they will have to avoid emo- 
tional entanglements and partisanship. This will probably 
be the most difficult thing for the sociologists to do, be- 
cause most of them have an ethical sense, and many of 
them a strong humanitarian bent. It is difficult to be 
disinterested in the face of cruel, greedy human exploita- 
tion. But the sociologist will profit by being two selves, 
the ethical citizen and the cold-blooded scientist, two in 
one. He need not let his right hand know what his left 
hand does, except to his own most inner self. The wisdom 
of the serpent and the gentleness of the dove will serve 
him well in the good that he may hope to accomplish. 
Nothing pleases the demagogue more than partisan op- 
position. He thrives on aroused emotions. In his weak 
position the sociologist cannot afford to lose his cool- 
headed objectivity. 

(6) Another way by which sociologists can make them- 
selves more effective in the crisis ahead is to mingle more 
with the people who run the ordinary affairs of our social 
world. We sociologists are the most suspected creatures. 
Social distance separates most of us widely from business 
and professional men, from farmers and workers, from 
legislators and politicians. They don’t know what kind of 
fellows we are. We haven’t given them a chance to see 
that we are quite all right. We should get into intimate 
personal contact with civic clubs, chambers of commerce, 
service clubs, patriotic organizations, labor organizations, 
political parties, lodges, city councils, legislators, and 
public administrators. They constitute the sociologists’ 
best laboratory. This will be a good way for the sociolo- 
gists to become better known and to command greater 
respect from the populace. The sociologists would no more 
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need to accept the ideas and teachings of these organiza- 
tion than they now accept the ideas and teachings of their 
fellow sociologists. 

(7) There is a decided advantage in getting a tradi- 
tion of academic freedom established on a college campus. 
It requires both courage and tact to do this. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has long enjoyed the reputation of being 
one of the freest universities in the United States. Early 
in the nineties when Dr. Richard T. Ely was called there 
to teach economics he was charged with teaching danger- 
ous doctrines and was tried by the Board of Regents on 
a charge of teaching “economic heresies.” Dr. Ely was 
cleared of the charge and the Board of Regents in render- 
ing their decision laid down a principle of academic free- 
dom that no pressure group has ever been able to have 
rescinded. Wisconsin professors have guarded this privilege 
most zealously. 

(8) In the final analysis the sociologists and the other 
social scientists are confronted with the age-old problem 
of academic freedom, and the further problem of rendering 
constructive service in a period of critical social change. 
Academic freedom must ever be based on a populace’s 
respect for the opinions, teaching, contributions to knowl- 
edge, and humane services of those who make research 
and teaching their profession. Hence academic freedom is 
not license for irresponsible, careless, extravagant opinions 
and generalizations and vociferous partisan protests. Aca- 
demic freedom calls for self-restraint and imposes a deep 
responsibility upon those who would enjoy its privileges 
and blessings. Above all it calls for humility and a loyalty 
to the great principle of patient, quiet, cautious search for 
truth. Sociologists cannot win in the political arena against 
popular agitators and demagogues, but they will help much 
to win social justice in the long run in their own most 
effective ways. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND 
POLITICAL OBJECTIVES* 


PHILIP A. PARSONS 
University of Oregon 


THE COMMITTEE on planning co-ordination and develop- 
ment of the Oregon State Planning Board has been for 
the past six months engaged in organizing planning com- 
missions or boards in the counties of the state. To date 
twenty-eight of these boards have been organized. A 
publicity department has been created, affiliated with the 
Department of Sociology and the Planning Board, which 
is carrying on an educational program throughout the state 
to acquaint the populace with the objectives of the plan- 
ning program. Another phase of the educational program 
consists in holding one-day planning conferences in the 
more important county seats to assist the local planning 
commission in launching planning programs. 

Under the sponsorship of the department, the Planning 
Board has recently secured a grant of $59,000 to assist 
with the promotion of planning programs. A considerable 
part of this is being utilized by the department to make 
population, community, and other social studies to aid 
the planners in their work. A program of research in co- 
operation with the State Relief committee is about to be 
launched which will consist in the analysis of the relief 
cases aided by the county during the past three years, to 
learn the economic history of the recipients of relief, and 
to determine the extent to which these may be restored 
to independence. This study is designed also to determine, 
if possible, the approximate permanent load of relief which 


* Excerpts from a paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society 
held at Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 
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the counties may expect to assume when federal aid shall 
have been withdrawn. Since it appears that industry will 
not be able to absorb the entire burden of unemployment, 
this study will also include an estimate of the available 
casual pay rolls in the various counties upon which the 
counties can depend for part-time employment for those 
who must be part time on relief. In addition to these 
research projects, the department, through the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, has completed a study of the costs of 
local government in the state, with the aid of a PWA proj- 
ect to the extent of $17,000. An additional grant of $17,000 
has just been given to the Bureau to carry out a survey 
of the governmental structure of the state. Projects are 
under consideration, to be supervised by a member of the 
department, to make a careful study of the commitments 
to all state institutions for a period of ten years, to learn 
the effectiveness of present methods of administration, the 
cost of different types of service, and the extent to which 
the various sections of the state are making use of these 
institutions. The study is being undertaken to enable the 
State Board of Control to keep a closer check upon the 
institutions, to secure uniform methods of commitment 
and discharge, and permit the location of problem family 
constellations in various sections of the state, and possibly 
to permit remedial efforts looking to the breaking up of 
vicious social conditions contributing to delinquency and 
dependency. 

The planning program already discussed has progressed 
to the point where a few county officials are coming to 
depend upon the research services of the department much 
in the same manner as the city administrators have been 
using the Bureau of Municipal Research. As the result of 
this recognition of the value of the department to the state, 
these different forms of public service have come to absorb 
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nearly the entire time of the head of the Departmen: of 
Sociology, and they are occupying an increasing share of 
the time of the members of the staff in connection with 
important research projects. Incidentally, the legislative 
program just described is about to accomplish the objec- 
tive of the five-year plan to establish a state department of 
public welfare with adequate welfare administration in the 
county courts. The Department of Sociology in co-opera- 
tion with the Recreational Resources division of the Plan- 
ning Council is about to launch into an extensive survey 
of the physical recreational resources of the state, which 
may achieve the objectives of that part of the five-year 
plan which looked to the co-ordination of effort to secure 
such property for public use. In the population and com- 
munity studies now under way, a long step will have been 
taken in the direction of accomplishing the fourth task of 
the original plan, namely, the determination of the needs 
and resources of the small rural communities. The secur- 
ing of this information will make it possible for the Uni- 
versity, in co-operation with the State College, to launch 
an educational and recreational program which will ap- 
preciably raise the cultural level of the open country and 
small village communities. 

The carrying out of such a program, however, involves 
a deep interest in the so-called applied field of sociology, 
together with a lively interest on the part of the members 
of the Department of Sociology in state and community 
affairs, as well as in academic problems. It may yet be 
true that the sociology departments, together with other 
social sciences, may provide the machinery for research 
and a certain amount of political leadership to enable 
America to make a real test of the institutions of democra- 
cy without resorting to dictatorship on the one hand, or 
communism on the other. 
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During the fifteen years covered by the foregoing narra- 
tion of the experiences of the Department of Sociology in 
the University of Oregon, certain things stand out in the 
nature of difficulties to be overcome. We believe these may 
be taken as conditions to be found in practically any state. 
In the early stages of the process the chief resistance was 
from the exponents of what may be called traditional 
charity. To this was added the resistance of the unlettered 
to leadership coming from the “high brow” institutions. 
This resistance was definitely fostered by employees of the 
charitable institutions by calling trained social workers 
godless and asserting that the “highbrows” contended that 
legislators, and especially county judges, did not know 
enough to make laws or do welfare work. 

A second effective resistance was encountered from legis- 
lators, officials, and business men who felt themselves to 
be “practical” and the sociologists “theoretical.” 

A third form of resistance came from those groups who 
were satisfied with the status quo and who feared to have 
it disturbed. Some of this resistance was sincere and part 
venal. 

A fourth very powerful and very dangerous resistance 
came from the business interests who feared the results 
of research and disinterested social leadership. 





SOCIOLOGICAL INDOCTRINATION UNDER 
CONDITIONS OF DICTATORSHIP* 


CARL E. DENT 
State College of Washington 


THIS TREATMENT of indoctrination under existing dic- 
tatorships is confined largely to Fascism, using the term 
to include the regimes of Italy, Germany, and others of 
that type. There are two main reasons for this: first, this 
form is the overwhelming predominant one in the world. 
Second, the study of dictatorships has a direct relation 
to our own national life, and Fascism is the more 
threatening here. 

One must be on guard against sweeping generalizations. 
It is difficult to make sense out of some of the things 
found in these dictatorships. Incongruities and paradoxes 
abound. But in attempting to treat this subject within the 
limits imposed, perhaps more generalizing is necessary 
than is consistent with an appreciation of the complexity 
of the problem. Part of the discussion which follows must 
be interpreted in that light. 

Dictatorships are usually born in blood and brutality. 
One of the philosophies behind them is that sudden and 
acute disorder cannot become order without the use of 
violence. Therefore, the basic ingredient, the life blood, of 
their regimes is force. Methods used are uncompromising, 
ruthless, and final. They stand on the militia, terrorism, 
secret police, and espionage. Their justification and ulti- 
mate point of reference is expediency. What is expedient 
may proceed from the minds of those in power, and in 
part grow out of the relentless logic of social and economic 


* Digest of a paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society held 
at Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. 
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situations. Their final yardstick is efficiency. The concept 
of efficiency is defined in terms of smooth-working, syn- 
chronized and speedy accomplishment of economic and 
social programs with little or no regard for individuals. 

But force, as has been realized repeatedly in the long 
trek of peoples, cannot succeed long as the chief instru- 
ment of social control. Social cohesion, indispensable to a 
functioning group, built around force is weak and un- 
certain. In modern societies repression tends to create two 
realms of national life, one for surface appearances, the 
other for a deep, intangible realm which is unreal, yet 
real. There is much in the latter realm that is unsaid, but 
understood. This makes control expensive, and is a con- 
stant threat to dictators. 

Dictators may gain power by violence and promises, 
but shortly they must create machinery to hold and wield 
it. “The real triumph of dictatorship is not to have silenced 
its foes, but to make them sing its praises.”* Force must 
be supplemented, concealed and softened by various forms 
of indoctrination. This must be done because the most 
persistent forms of group life have been cemented by com- 
mon ideals, interests, loyalties and programs. These have 
been accompanied by a definition of rights, privileges, and 
the fixing of responsibilities. Therefore, the dictator at- 
tempts by means of various alchemies to transmute fear 
and hatred into loyalty, servility into self-respect, and deg- 
radation into dignity. This is necessary at least until the 
new generation grows up. And for a time it seems these 
efforts are attended with some degree of success. 

The philosophies behind dictatorships motivate their in- 
doctrination. A brief statement of the philosophies of the 
three major dictatorships will help to throw light on doc- 


1F. M. Marx, Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
V. 179, p. 211. 
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trines taught as well as methods used. The Italian Fascists 
pride themselves on having no philosophy. They justify 
opportunism; in fact, they make a virtue of it. This is 
called the new Machiavellianism. Its (Fascism’s) inability 
to put its ideas into a coherent system is not lamented as a 
deficiency, but exalted as the most certain evidence of its 
creative freshness. This philosophy seems to be that they 
need no philosophy. Despite rationalizations, Italian Fas- 
cism does have a philosophy. Fragments of it appear here 
and there. There is much equivocation. Mussolini shouts 
that imperialism is not a policy, but an instinct. Living 
dangerously is not a philosophy of national life; it is the 
natural way to achieve completion. 

The German Nazis have a program or programs, but 
their philosophy is hazy. Either they have never been able 
to reduce it to clarity and cohesion, or they have studiously 
kept it in the realm of vague generalities and mystical 
phraseology. The former seems the more likely. Putting 
their house in order for the next call of “destiny” seems a 
part of their philosophy. This is to be done through the 
instrument of the totalitarian state. Racial vigor and 
purity, and the charge to carry the priceless torch of puri- 
fied Aryan culture into the millenium over the bones of 
“inferior” cultures are also elements of this philosophy. 

The Russian regime is characterized by a definite phi- 
losophy and program. Those in power are guided by their 
interpretation of the Marxian philosophy—through a vio- 
lent revolution, into state socialism, and on into the not 
too distant future to perfect communism. This involves 
stages, and programs are adjusted toward fulfillment of 
this unfolding. Contradictions and veerings are justified 
as expediencies and compromises necessary to adjust to a 
heathen world of capitalist nations about them, and to the 
handicaps of the old regime. 
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The doctrine of the totalitarian state characterizes these 
regimes. “Everything in the state, nothing outside” is the 
first principle upon which the totalitarian state is built. 
It is conceived as a super entity, or mystical manifestation 
of destiny. In this state there are no class tensions, no 
clash of interest. In fact, the individual should have no 
personal interests. He exists merely as an instrument of 
the state, a cell in its corporeal body. He is to labor in the 
vineyard of the Great Mind. There is a passion for order. 

The Russians, while theoretically international, have 
been made so constantly and intensively conscious of their 
own plans and of the hostility of capitalistic nations, that 
they seem to have built a national consciousness. They 
react in many ways as nationalists. How this will eventu- 
ally affect their internationalism is conjectural. 

Another doctrine of the dictators, as well as of those 
who favor dictatorial power, is that the problems that 
governments are forced to meet today cannot be dealt 
with effectively by parliamentary procedure. They con- 
tend that it is slow, clumsy, and vacillating. They say 
that in eras of rapid change, and unpredictable problems 
and crises, broad powers must be vested in some highly 
centralized authority. Parliamentary systems should yield 
to efficiency. 

The doctrine of “destiny” plays a conspicuous role in 
the ideologies of dictatorships. It has a mystical signifi- 
cance which is both fatalistic and reassuring. It is probably 
man’s yearning for immortality finding its expression 
through a mystical state. Dictators and their high priests 
play heavily upon this word, never having taken the trouble 
to understand, or even fix its meaning. However, it seems 
to have a “going” meaning in the minds of people. It fires 
the imagination and kindles fanatic zeal, and furnishes 

an avenue for the messianic hope. 
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Population doctrines of dictatorships grow out of gener- 
al philosophies of imperialism and national glory. Race 
for supremacy in technological instruments is straining the 
resources of every one of these nations. Motherhood, in its 
relation to manpower, has come to be looked upon simply 
as a natural resource to be worked intensively and scientifi- 
cally in order that production may keep pace with arma- 
ments. 

This is also tied up with eugenics. The idea back of 
eugenic measures is not so much that of creating strong, 
healthy units for a better society, but soldiers. There is 
much evidence of the use of eugenics as a punitive and 
discriminatory weapon. 

In all this indoctrination the spiritual aspects of mother- 
hood—sentiments, human values—are quite generally ig- 
nored. There is little mention of motherhood as a fulfill- 
ment of personality, as the satisfaction of natural longings, 
or as something around which cluster the finest human 
sentiments.’ 

New “isms” may be created. An example is the new 
“Stakhanovism” recently loosed in Russia. This gives a 
fancy name to “speed-up” and incorporates it more defi- 
nitely within the communistic ideology. 

Bogies are manufactured. Some of these may have a 
skeleton of reality. National threats, race hatreds, com- 
munism, bolshevism or capitalistic monsters make up the 
usual repertoire of these bogies. When publics become re- 
calcitrant or suspicious, the bogey danglers are called out. 

The stressing of action, and the exhortation to live 
dangerously play a part in indoctrination, especially of 
youth. Motivated by this, their activities can be canalized 


2 In racial and cultural indoctrination Germany has gone mad, while in Italy the 
cultural is stressed. Such indoctrination under dictatorships depends upon many 
factors, such as former periods of glory and splendor, number and types of stocks, 
traditional animosities, and the vehemence of its Stoddards and Grants. 
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by the government. Only certain avenues are opened, and 
into these youth plunges with a crusader’s zeal, oblivious 
to any hazards which may attend. This can find expres- 
sion for a time within the borders of the nation, but eventu- 
ally must overflow these limits. 

This creates a paradoxical situation in which whole 
peoples are relatively isolated in the midst of an era of 
greatest world contacts and of the most amazing channels 
for communication. Here is a splendid laboratory to ob- 
serve the effects of attempts to cut people off from an 
interrelated world. These peoples are reverting to a situa- 
tion similar to that of the Middle Ages. Now the masses 
are kept ignorant by the state. Heresy is stamped out ruth- 
lessly and relentlessly. Those in power insist theirs is the 
function of doing the thinking; theirs to reveal the will 
of the mystical state, which is the highest authority. 





Pacific Sociological Society Notes 


Martin H. NeuMEYER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


The Pacific Sociological Society held its seventh annual session at 
Mills College, Oakland, December 27 and 28, 1935. The meetings 
were under the general charge of Howard B. Woolston, University 
of Washington, president of the Society. Charles N. Reynolds, Stan- 
ford University, was chairman of the program committee, assisted 
by Clarence M. Case, The University of Southern California, and 
Elton Guthrie, University of Washington. 

Social Objectives and Social Reconstruction was the general theme 
of the conference. The first session on Friday dealt with “Social and 
Political Methods and Objectives,” followed by a joint session with 
the Pacific Coast Economic Association with papers dealing with 
phases of “Social Security.” In addition to the paper by Jesse F. 
Steiner, a summary of which is given elsewhere in this issue, a 
report was presented by Mary G. Luck of the Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics, University of California, on “The 
Individual Family and Social Security,” giving a detailed statistical 
analysis of family budgets. Dr. T. H. Kelley of San Francisco ad- 
dressed the session on “A Physician and Health Insurance,” calling 
particular attention to the difficulties encountered by a compre- 
hensive state health insurance program. Emory S. Bogardus pre- 
sented at the dinner meeting Friday evening the paper on “Social 
Objectives in Maori Culture,” written by William Kirk. The presi- 
dential addresses were delivered at a joint evening session. Howard 
B. Woolston, president of the Pacific Sociological Society, presented 
a report of a study of “The American Intellectual and Social Re- 
form,” which was followed by the reading of a paper on “ The 
New Relation of Government to Agriculture,” written by W. L. 
Wanless of Utah State College, president of the Pacific Coast Eco- 
nomic Association. President Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills College 
presided. 

Three meetings were held on Saturday, including the joint lunch- 
eon session. The morning meeting was devoted to “Social Objec- 
tives.” Graham Laing, professor of Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration, California Institute of Technology, addressed the lunch- 
eon gathering on “Anticipating the Next Crisis,” which was followed 
by a presentation of G. E. Carlson’s paper on “Social Objectives 
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of Relief Programs” by Clarence M. Case. The final session dealt 
with “The Function of Sociologists in Social Reconstruction.” Sum- 
maries of the papers of the entire program are presented elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The new officers for 1936 are: president, Charles N. Reynolds, 
Stanford University; vice-presidents, E. H. Moore, University of 
Oregon, and Glen Carlson, University of Redlands; editor of Pro- 
ceedings, Emory S. Bogardus, The University of Southern California; 
and secretary-treasurer, Martin H. Neumeyer, The University of 
Southern California. The University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 
was chosen as the place for the next annual session. 

At the business session reports were presented by the 1935 officers 
and chairmen of committees. The membership of the Society was 
more than doubled during the year. The total receipts of the year, 
exclusive of subscriptions to Sociology and Social Research, were 
$128.65 and disbursements were $104.01, leaving a net balance of 
$24.64. 

The Constitution was amended to make possible the expansion 
of the Society to include the entire Pacific Area west of the Rockies. 
An Advisory Council was established, consisting of five members 
elected for a term of three years; two to retire at the end of the 
first year, one the second, and two the third, until a rotating board 
has been fixed. Matters of general interest to the Society shall be 
submitted to this Council for recommendation at the ensuing meet- 
ing. The following persons were elected members of the Advisory 
Council: Clarence M. Case, Jesse F. Steiner, William Kirk, Glenn 
E. Hoover, and Constantine Panunzio. The question of member- 
ships—full, associate, and institutional, and also that of creating a 
body of fellows, was referred to the membership committee which is 
to submit a plan at the next annual session. Two resolutions per- 
taining to the relationship of the Pacific Sociological Society to the 
American Sociological Society were presented and adopted and a 
committee composed of Emory S. Bogardus, Howard B. Woolston, 
Richard T. LaPiere, Jesse F. Steiner, and E. H. Moore, was ap- 
pointed to confer with the officers of the latter organization with a 
view of affecting a closer relation between the two societies. This 
committee was authorized also to submit to the American Sociologi- 
cal Society a resolution asking them to consider with other learned 
societies the publication of a series of standard texts and handbooks 
in the social sciences. The program committee for 1936 is to consist 
of three members from the Northern Division and two at large. 





Social Research Notes 


Davin H. Dincriian 


HANDBOOK FOR THE COLLECTION AND TABULATION 
OF STATISTICAL INFORMATION ABOUT CHILDREN 
IN FOSTER CARE BY THE NEW YORK STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, pp. 133. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE COLLECTION AND TABULATION 
OF STATISTICAL INFORMATION FROM PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CARE OF THE AGED IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK, pp. 56. 


HANDBOOK FOR STATISTICS OF MOTHERS’ ALLOW- 
ANCES. New York: State Department of Social Welfare, 
David C. Adie, Commissioner of Social Welfare, 1935, pp. 24. 

All three of the above publications, their titles being self-explana- 
tory, stress social statistics “that have a widespread community 
significance rather than administrative values for individual agencies.” 

Each pamphlet has within it the forms and the necessary instructions 

for the collection of the data desired. 


CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH BULLETIN. No. V. Edited 
by Torsten Sextuin. Philadelphia: 3457 Walnut St., 1935, 


pp. 33. 

The purpose of this Bulletin, the fifth of a series published since 
1931, is to “list current researches in the field of criminology in the 
United States and regularly follow up these studies until they are 
completed and their results made available to the research student.” 
The material is valuably annotated and divided into six parts: 
General; Criminal Statistics; Causation; Police Organization and 
Administration; Law, Procedure, and the Administration of Justice; 
and Penal Treatment. 


A CADDO BURIAL SITE AT NATCHITOCHES, LOUISIANA. 
By Winstow M. Wa txer: Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections, Vol. 94, No. 14. Washington: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Dec 17, 1935, Publication No. 3345, pp. 15. 


Mr. Walker says in his conclusions, 


The most significant result of the Natchitoches discovery seems to be that we 
have here a site known from documentary sources to have been occupied by the 
Natchitoches tribe as early as the end of the seventeenth century, where pottery of 
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a high degree of excellence in manufacture is found associated with objects of un- 
mistakable European origin. . . 

These significant chronological data offer a clue that should assist considerably in 
the interpretation of many of the archaeological remains in northwestern Louisiana, 
southwestern Arkansas, and northeastern Texas. 


AUTISTIC GESTURES. By Maurice H. Krovt. Princeton, N.J.: 
Psychological Review Publications, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Whole 
No. 208, 1935, pp. 126. 

Taking a hint from Darwin that “motor movements of individuals 
constitute a fertile and significant field of study,” and confident that 
a relationship can be established beween “implicit behavior and so- 
called involuntary movements,” the author presents in this study an 
excellent technique of clinical psychology the results of which are 
too numerous to present in this review. We behave autistically when 
the chief object of our behavior is “communication with ourselves.” 
We may say then that autistic thinking is a form of thinking in 
which “the individual’s attention is temporarily withdrawn from the 
external situation, thus making it necessary for the individual to 
express himself more fully in terms of internal stimulation.” 


STUDIES IN GREEK RELIGION. By C. M. Smerrenxo and G. 
N. Betxnap. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon Publica- 
tion, Vol. V, No. 1, November, 1935, pp. 61. 

A group of five very scholarly but most technical papers comprises 
this publication. Its main purpose is to give an interpretation of “the 
meaning and value of the Greek religion to the Greek peoples in 
historic times—the fifth century Greeks in particular.” 

Of special interest to sociologists and cultural anthropologists is 
the last paper entitled “The Social Value of Dionysiac Ritual” by 
Mr. Belknap who concludes that the two values found in this ritual 
are: (1) In a “momentary awakening men must have found assur- 
ance of the continuity of their own vital energy through the depres- 
sion of winter, and a promise of personal resurrection”; and (2) “the 
sustaining hope which faith in magic gives for the rebirth of vegeta- 
tion.” 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE INSTITUTION. By 
Department of Social Welfare, Division of Administration of 
State Institutions, State of New York. Division Publication 

No. 1, 1935, pp. 76. 
No brief statement or presentation of conclusions can be made 
about this pamphlet except that it is comprised of nine very excellent 
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articles dealing with various phases of the delinquent child and the 
institution, by outstanding writers and leaders in the field. A most 
excellent contribution is the tenth section which is called “The Child 
in the Institution—A Bibliography” by Leonard Mayo. 


EXAMINING FELLOWSHIP APPLICANTS. By Cart C. Bric- 
HAM. Social Science Research Council, Bulletin No. 23, Oc- 
tober, 1935. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, pp. 58. 

This is a report “made to the Social Science Research Council on 
the Methods of Selecting Fellows for First-Year Graduate Study.” 
“The whole problem of the selection and training of teaching and 
research personnel” has in the past been too subjective. Here is an 
attempt to objectify this procedure by going beyond the actual indi- 
vidual selected by employing methods which describe “several new 
procedures that might be of interest to persons engaged in training 
potential social scientists in colleges and universities.” 


CHANGES IN THE RETAIL AND SERVICE FACILITIES OF 
RURAL TRADE CENTERS IN MICHIGAN, 1900 and 
1930. By C. R. Horrer. Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, Special Bul- 
letin No. 261, Sept., 1935, pp. 36. 

The purpose of this study is “to discover and to interpret as ac- 
curately as possible the changes which have occurred in the retail 
and service facilities of rural trade centers in Michigan during the 
period from 1900 to 1930.” The study is significant in that it “not 
only furnishes an historical record of the changes in the development 
of trade centers in the State, but also facilitates an understanding of 
their role at the present time.” 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. Washington, D.C.: 
Annual Report For the Year Ended June 30, 1935, pp. 166. 


This very fine report is of real value not only to persons intimately 
connected with the functionings of this great organization, but also 
to all intelligent and interested Americans who would familiarize 
themselves with our great social institutions. The report is most 
complete and presents in detail a real picture of the actual ac- 
complishments of the Red Cross during the past year. 
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INTRODUCTION TO RURAL SOCIOLOGY. By Cuaruss R. 
Horrer. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1934, pp. 
xxiii t+ 500. 

A STUDY OF RURAL SOCIETY. ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
CHANGES. J. H. Kors and Epmunp be S. Brunner. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935, pp. xxiv+642. 


Hoffer’s book is a revision of the 1930 edition. The material has 
been brought up-to-date, including a considerable amount of 1930 
census data; the chapters have been rearranged in more logical order 
with the addition of study questions and recent references; and new 
chapters have been added, dealing with rural children, rural youth, 
and rural leaders. The material is synthesized and organized into a 
systematic whole but with no central theme or a framework of formal 
categories. The sociological approach is adhered to throughout with 
a lessened emphasis upon agricultural economics. 

Kolb and Brunner have made a notable contribution to rural 
sociology in spite of the numerous introductory texts in the field. 
They are among the leading authorities on rural life. In addition to 
using the usual sources they were in a position to draw upon the 
wealth of material gathered during the past thirteen years by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research and the field studies by 
the authors which culminated in their volume an Rural Social Trends. 
The new volume contains hitherto unpublished material. Rural 
society is considered as a unit and analyzed as to its organization 
and structure, its people and their characteristics, its major occupa- 
tion—agriculture, its functions and institutions, and its trends and 
policies. Social changes and recent trends are stressed and con- 
siderable space is given to modern movements toward improving 
rural conditions, particularly the New Deal efforts of the federal 
government and the rise of adult education. The ninety-four tables 
and forty-five figures, as well as the statistical and other concrete 
material, give the book a condensed content which is difficult to 
excel. In spite of the quantity of factual material the reader can 
easily follow the line of development, because of the organization of 
the subject matter, the lucid style, and the illustrations. M.H.N. 
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THE GREAT CHANGE. By Ricwarp T. Ety anp Frank Boun. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935, pp. vii+-373. 


Professors Ely and Bohn, acting as collaborators, have presented 
in this volume an exposition of the “great change” brought about in 
society by the new machines and processes. Eight outstanding factors 
are listed as being responsible for necessitating this change. They 
are: (1) the production and transmission of electricity for light and 
power, (2) the internal combustion engine and its use in the auto- 
mobile and airplane, (3) the radio, (4) the new chemical industries, 
(5) the moving picture and the movietone, (6) the organization of 
applied science and inventive skill as a continuous laboratory process, 
(7) mass production and the necessity of mass distribution and con- 


sumption, and (8) the superorganization of business. 


Noting the purpose of society as an ideal, that of the improvement 
of human relations, and the evolution of the race to higher conditions 
of life and standards of conduct, the authors have attempted to in- 
dicate the manner in which present-day society must face changing 
social conditions with new ideas. Professor Bohn points out that not 
a few reactionaries would do well to play a Rip Van Winkle act 
while the new ideas are being tested. New ways, new laws, new 
disciplines—all must be accepted if society, especially in the United 
States, is to be regenerated. This regeneration must take the “form 
of some great general system of national co-operation.” 

One of the greatest hindrances to this new form of co-operation is 
that of the structural weakness of the federal government. Professor 
Ely believes that the “habitual condition of squabbling, bickering 
and compromise between the President and Congress” brings about 
both inefficiency and waste. And Professor Bohn in a critical note 
indicates that the failure of reconstruction at the present has been 
due in large measure to the placing of relief funds and jobs in the 
hands of state and local politicians instead of in the hands of the 
experienced. Some indecision on the part of the authors seems to 
mar the otherwise excellence of the book. Rugged individualism of 
a cultural sort is praised, while the economic principle of “all for 
each and each for all” is espoused. Are these compatibles? Collective 
bargaining is noted as the key to industrial success, and yet no 
criticism is brought to bear on the obstructionists. It is praise, and 
yet not praise for the “new deal.” M. J. V. 
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MY FRIEND, JULIA LATHROP. By Jane Appams. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. ix-+228. 

In this particularly human document intimate and close-up views 
may be found of both Miss Lathrop and Miss Addams. While it is 
perhaps unfortunate that the data dealing with the period of Miss 
Lathrop’s life which is being written by Grace Abbott could not 
have been included in this volume, yet the work as it stands is a 
peculiarly Jane Addams document and as such is especially valuable. 
Close friends, holding dear for the most part similar values, different 
only in temperament and style of approach to common problems, 
Miss Lathrop and Miss Addams are seen as twin laborers in behalf 
of human welfare. Outstanding among the traits of Julia Lathrop 
are these: an alert and well-trained mind, scholarly, dignified, and 
yet supplemented by deep wells of witticism; a sincere and sympa- 
thetic heart, interested in everyone, no matter how humble, who is 
in trouble; a rare ability, psychiatric in nature, to help people “re- 
lieve their minds” and obtain a better view of life, without arousing 
antagonism; an unblemished ability to serve the state and nation in 
high places without being smirched in the slightest degree by “poli- 
tics” or graft. “The first woman to hold an important Federal post,” 
Miss Lathrop refused “to nurse a private destiny,” or to engage in 
“egocentric preoccupations.” Hers was “a rare understanding of 
human nature” that enabled her to meet situations baffling to most 
of her associates. E. S. B. 


THE TURKISH TRANSFORMATION. A study in Religious and 
Social Development. By Henry E. Auten. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1935, pp. ix+251. 

Within a relatively small compass a compelling description is 
found of the fundamental changes that are taking place in Turkey 
today. Basically these are two: Westernization and nationalization. 
In her contacts with Europe Turkey has seen her material and 
technological backwardness and has been stimulated to imitate the 
West. She has also been moved, as other countries have done, toward 
the building of an integrating but blinding supernationalism. 
Repudiating the rule of Islam over the state Turkey seeks separatism 
and a modernized faith in the old religion. Christianity is opposed 
because it draws youth and others away from a loyal nationalism 
permeated informally by an Islam faith. Turkey is becoming Western 
under the banner of a renovated Mohammedanism. With an under- 
standing pen the author supports his analyses with documentary 
precision and at the same time maintains an inviting style. 
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PROPAGANDA. Its Psychology and Technique. By Leonarp W. 
Doos. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935, pp. 
x+424. 

After presenting background materials dealing with attitudes, 
stereotypes, suggestions, and social change, the author discusses in 
Part III “the nature of propaganda,” in Part IV, “the sweep of 
propaganda,” and in Part V, “the vehicles of propaganda.” His 
abbreviated definition of propaganda is this: “A systematic attempt 
by an interested individual (or individuals) to control the attitudes 
of groups of individuals through the use of suggestion and conse- 
quently, to control their actions.” He distinguishes between inten- 
tional and unintentional propaganda. In the latter type the propa- 
gandist “does not appreciate the social effect of his own actions.” 
The author sets forth eight “principles” of propaganda together with 
a number of corollaries. These principles are for the most part 
factors, for example: (1) the intention of the propagandist, (2) per- 
ceptions of the subject, (3) types of propaganda (such as revealed, 
delayed revealed, concealed), (4) related attitudes of the subject, 
(5) desired integration (or conditioning), (6) the sphere of unpre- 
dictability and the selecting of propaganda methods, (7) counter- 
propaganda, and (8) persuasion. The list is impressive but further 
analysis and reorganization will doubtless result in a more 
workable exhibit. 

The author gives special attention to commercial propaganda, 
to propaganda societies, and to communistic, Nazi, and war and 
peace propaganda. The treatment of the vehicles of propaganda 
includes the newspaper, the radio, motion pictures, and literature. 
It is necessary to train people to puncture the lies in all propaganda 
and to recognize and accept social values and propaganda which 
“are neither deceptive nor illusory.” But would propaganda that is 
neither deceptive nor illusory be propaganda? Is it true that there 
necessarily “must be propaganda”? However, the treatise is a stimu- 
lating, valuable, and useful addition to our knowledge of the origins 
and nature of public opinion. E. S. B. 


BEHAVIOR, KNOWLEDGE, FACT. By Arruur F. Bent ey. 
Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press, 1935, pp. xii+391. 

In reality, this book may be regarded as a manual for the dis- 
cipline of social science, with direct reference to psychology and 
sociology. Dr. Bentley, for some years, has been occupied with the 
task of indicating the essentials of correct observation of social 
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phenomena, noting how linguistic presentation conditions scientific 
inquiry and fact finding. 

His present discussion blends these into a system for developing 
the techniques by which both psychology and sociology may become 
productive of real scientific knowledge, comparable with that of 
physical theory in modern science. The first part of the book is 
devoted to an examination of selected current psychologies in order 
to test their successes for establishing “the best, the most efficient, 
the most dependable knowledge.” The second part concerns itself 
with the postulation for “the procedures and achievements of modern 
investigation in their full historical and evolutionary setting” of 
psychology, sociology, and modern physics. The final part, entitled 
Social Facts, deals with the conditions deemed necessary for increased 
factual precision in the determination of the “linguistic-behavioral” 
event. 

The author, painfully aware of the lack of clarity and precision in 
the terms utilized by the social scientist, has offered much in the 
way of constructive criticism for removing this offensive condition. 
Other than that the book has a style which is unduly laborious, at 
times even maddening, it should serve its purpose, discipline. 


M. J.V. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS, A Sociologi- 
cal Analysis. New York: Harper and Bros., 1935, pp. xviii+- 
423. 

Social institutions are defined in brief as “essentially psychological 
phenomena that consist of a configuration of segments of the be- 
haviors of individuals.” A major reason for publishing the book is 
that in these troublesome times “it is easy to forget the stabilizing 
role of the social institutions of the local community.” The institu- 
tions presented are the family, school, church, and business units. 
Each is considered in relation to the local community. The New 
Deal in its national aspects and in terms of leadership and social 
planning is also treated. 

The method is essentially the research one with a clear-cut applica- 
tion of statistical analysis. A number of the studies have been pub- 
lished in journals and have been brought together here. The book 
is a collection of papers and studies which bear a definite relationship 
to each other, rather than a systematic treatment of the theme repre- 
sented in the title. It is full of research materials of great value. It is 
an experimental sociology or an experimental social psychology total- 
ly unlike, and greatly superior to, the armchair sociology of twenty 
years ago. E. S. B. 
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STALIN. A New World Seen through One Man. By Henrr Bar- 
Busse. Translated by Vyvyan Hotianp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. ix-+315. 


The author (whose death occurred in September, 1935) has written 
a biography that is almost a eulogy and at the same time has so 
woven his account into the life of the times in Russia that he pre- 
sents an extensive history of Russia and the U.S.S.R. in this century. 
The historical treatment is done by a protagonist and strong advo- 
cate of the communist regime. It is written by one who has mastered 
communist history and who has so interwoven the history of a move- 
ment and the story of its leaders that no dividing lines can be seen. 
Here and there Stalin is limned against the sky as a “man with a 
scholar’s mind, a workman’s face, and the dress of a private soldier.” 
He never tries “to shine and never to make himself conspicuous.” 
He is “a simple man”; he “is only difficult to meet because he is 
always working.” He “goes to bed regularly at four in the morning.” 
He is 

. as strong and as flexible as steel. . . . His power lies in his formidable intelli- 
gence, the breadth of his knowledge, the amazing orderliness of his mind, his passion 
for precision, his unexorable spirit of progress, the rapidity, sureness and intensity of 
his decisions, and his constant care to choose the right man. 
Such is the word picture of “the leader of 170,000,000 human beings 
distributed over nearly 8,000,000 square miles. E. S. B. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA. By Dantet R. Bercsmark. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935, pp. xxiv-+618. 


Anyone interested in the Orient will find this volume replete with 
basic data dealing with climate, soil, manufactures, agriculture, and 
minerals of each of the main Asiatic countries, namely, Turkey, 
Palestine, Arabia, Iraq, Persia, India, Ceylon, Siam, Malaya, Indo- 
China, Netherlands East Indies, Philippines, Japan, China, Manchu- 
kuo, and Siberia. 


THE MEANING AND VARIETIES OF LOVE. By James 
Winrrep Bripces. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 
1935, pp. 240. 

Doctor Bridges of McGill University has presented in this book a 
treatise on the nature and meaning of love, with an analysis of its 
various manifestations. His discussion is colored by his belief that 
mind and body are one, therefore, physical and mental love are 
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akin. Men and women are erotically equal, and individual differences 
are mainly due to life experiences, social traditions, home influences, 
and training. 

His account is divided into two major parts, that of a description 
of the component parts of love and its associational factors, and that 
of a delineation of the types of love. “Love,” the author concludes, 
“is the secret of human happiness . . . an invincible force, a perma- 
nent reality in a world of illusion and change.” It is unfortunate that 
the psychologic interpretation which Professor Bridges utilizes brings 
forth no new or startling facts. Even the lay reader,who may find 
parts of the book interesting, will hardly be astonished by the infor- 
mation given. M. J. V. 


LAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT. By James F. Muirueap. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1935, pp. xix-+-211. 
Instead of going out of date, Henry George, according to the 
author, was right in urging the taxation of land values, but in Eng- 
land this theory must rise or fall according to its effect on the 
farmer. The writer considers the arguments for and against the 
land tax, and contends that such a system is not socialistic but the 
best preventive of socialism. Other remedies for present British 
social conditions are discussed, but none is found satisfactory. Capital 
is not the enemy of labor; but the difficulty lies in the ownership 
or control of land. A tax on the unearned increment would benefit 
industry and prove a boon to labor. British politics, however, has 
not given the land question serious consideration. On the other hand, 
in Australasia, Canada, Denmark, and in other countries consider- 
able progress has been made. A final chapter is added by the editors 
and consists of an article on “Land Value Taxation” published by 
the author in 1933. G. B. M. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO. By Wiu1am J. Bracx- 
BURN, Jr. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935, pp. 
xx +274. 

This study is one of the many volumes which the Institute of Law 
of the Johns Hopkins University has published on administration 
of justice in Ohio. It is characterized by a meticulous description of 
procedures, their dispassionate analysis, and carefully considered 
suggestions for changes in the interest of speedier justice, economy, 
and the common welfare. E. F. Y. 
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RACE DIFFERENCES. By Orro Kurneserc. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1935, pp. ix and 367. 

Three approaches are made to the study of race differences, 
namely, biological, psychological, and cultural. In the treatment of 
each approach the author makes a careful and painstaking exam- 
ination of the basic scientific studies that have been made in the 
particular region of research. He has succeeded with remarkable skill 
in boiling down and putting together these findings in a succinct 
and logical fashion. The gamut of data from the biochemical through 
the physiological, psychological, criminological, to the broadly 
cultural is exhibited. Few important research materials have escaped 
the author’s eye. The conclusions are very significant because of 
the foundations of scientifically derived facts on which they rest. 
They include such statements as: (1) “There is no adequate proof 
of fundamental race differences in mentality,” (2) “those differences 
which are found are in all probability due to culture and the social 
environment,” and (3) “the world has been taking ‘race’ too 
seriously.” E. S. B. 


SOCIAL CASE WORK: THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Bessie 
AverneE McC.ienauan. Los Angeles: The University of South- 
ern California, pp. 197 plus appendixes. (Mimeographed edi- 
tion, revised and issued January 1, 1936.) 

The new edition has much new case history material and many 
additions to the study outlines, including suggestions for office pro- 
cedure and tests of relief administration. A selected bibliography 
concludes each of the chapters. The appendixes contain a personnel 
rating outline for students doing field work, and also the Public 
Welfare Act of California and a brief summary of laws and ordi- 
nances having special reference to California and Los Angeles 
County. The book is a useful text for beginning classes in the theory 
of social case work and also provides guides for the practicing case 
worker. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF INVENTION. By S. C. Gmrritxan. Chi- 
cago: Follett Publishing Company, 1935, pp. xiii+-185. 

The author sets forth thirty-eight generalizations regarding inven- 
tions. These are based on data advanced in another and companion 
volume entitled, Inventing the Ship. Sample generalizations are: 
inventions are rarely rejuvenated; simultaneous duplicate invention 
often occurs, and constantly would occur if not forestalled by the 
news that the invention is made; no single invention ever revolution- 
izes civilization; inventions arrive in functional groups. 
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GENETICS. By H. S. Jennincs. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1935, pp. xit+373. 


HEREDITY AND THE ASCENT OF MAN. By C. C. Hurst. 
New York and London: The Macmillan Company, 1935, 
pp. ix+138. 


TOMORROW’S CHILDREN. By Etiswortn Huntincton. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1935, pp. 139. 


The appearance of these three books, almost simultaneously, indi- 
cates the ever-growing importance and significance of the attempts 
to bring genetical and eugenical knowledge within the range of all 
intelligent readers. Moreover, all three indicate that the sum total of 
biological knowledge at present is more than sufficient to enlist the 
support for a movement to improve the human product. 

Professor Jennings, Director of the Zoological Laboratory in Johns 
Hopkins University, offers in his volume the results of the latest 
researches and discoveries in the intriguing field of genetics, making 
of it all a thrilling adventure into the realm of biology. His is a 
superior text, simple, sharply outlined, and pointed in its emphasis 
upon that material which is significant for any good comprehension 
of the real meaning which genetics has for the human race. The 
author states that the likenesses and differences among organisms 
are largely due to the diversities in the “materials with which the 
different individuals begin life”; hence, this principle of his has 
guided the writing of the text. Consequently, the old distinction be- 
tween heredity and the mechanism of heredity has been discarded. 

Professor Jennings, in developing his exposition, fortunately has 
revealed step by step those discoveries in the laboratory which have 
enabled geneticists to offer man the secrets of just how to direct the 
future of his kind. One of the most interesting discussions is that 
which deals with the possible ways of determining sex. The more 
recent explorations into the nature of the x-chromosomes has made 
it possible to trace many sex-linked characteristics from generation 
to generation. There are also many different types of defects due to 
defective x-chromosomes, and since the female carries two, one 
of which may be perfect and dominate the defective one, she is at 
an advantage over the male, whose other sex chromosome, the y, 
seemingly has no such power of dominance. Thus the price of male- 
ness is high. The author suggests that the possible explanation for 
the higher death rate of the males may be due to this. Seventy 
illustrations and a rather complete listing of reference material on 
recent researches considerably enhance the value of the book. 
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Dr. Hurst’s book is also a very clear exposition of the research 
work completed thus far on the origin, evolution, and the ascent of 
man. What is noteworthy about the presentation in this is that it 
demonstrates in a straightforward manner the ultimate importance 
of the recent discoveries about the genes for future genetical and 
eugenical research. Dr. Hurst is himself convinced that man may 
now if he wills “take a hand in creative evolution by creating new 
species of living organisms and by replacing natural selection by 
human selection.” Freedom, power, and responsibility in this respect 
are brought to man through the intellect. Mind as the greatest of 
social and spiritual forces then becomes the supreme dictator of 
future evolutionary changes. Thus does a great scientist pay his 
respect to the philosopher’s stone. 

President Huntington of the American Eugenics Society has pre- 
pared an up-to-date catechism for eugenics, outlining the essential 
principles of the study and indicating their importance for the solu- 
tion of such social problems as may be directly concerned with 
hereditary factors. Three hundred seventy-one questions and answers 
are included in the five major parts of the book. As the author 
expressly states, few people yet realize how greatly human progress 
is hampered by the very mediocre quality of the average person. 
And certain it is, that the inauguration and promotion of real social 
reform in the last analysis depends largely upon the ability to secure 
better human material. The book is essentially a plea for the exten- 
sion of eugenical knowledge to intelligent young people in our uni- 
versities and high schools. No modern college or university should 
deny its students an opportunity to pursue a course in eugenics. A 
copy of Tomorrow’s Children should be placed in the hands of every 
intelligent young person before marriage. M. J. V. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN EAST AFRICA. The Fabric of a New 
Civilization. By Ricuarp C. THurnwatp. London: George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1935, pp. xxiit+419. 


The marks of careful and detailed scholarship are found on every 
page of this descriptive account of the life and problems of the 
people in the Iramba plateau and Nyassa Lake regions of East 
Africa. Family life, labor, religion, and education represent the main 
approaches. However, the chief concept around which this investiga- 
tion swings is that of adaptation. In other words, what are the 
results of the contacts between natives and Europeans? In the first 
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place, the Europeans as a rule change slightly and without being 
aware of these “alterations of character.” Some, however, find such 
satisfaction out of the personal recognitions received at the hands of 
the natives that they come to identify themselves with the land and 
become “old Africans.” The native, on the other hand, may find him- 
self degraded to a tool. Others as in the case of those who have come 
under the influence of the missionaries have had their character and 
intentions molded greatly for the better, especially in the case of the 
young. A good word is spoken for the efforts of the missionaries, 
especially for those who are helping the natives to preserve the best 
of their ancient culture. The author reports adversely on the efforts 
of the romantic ethnologists who would resuscitate paganism. The 
idea represents an inadequate means of aiding adaptation. An excel- 
lent chapter has been contributed on the subject of women by Mrs. 
Thurnwald, who points out the progress that has been made through 
the introduction of hygiene and health measures. E. S. B. 


SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION. By Bernarp S. Mason 
and E. D. Mircuetu. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1935, pp. xxx+421. 


ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS. By Bernarp S. Mason and 
E. D. Mircnetit. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1935, pp. xxviiit600. 


These two companion volumes contain a comprehensive system 
of games for all occasions. The first contains over 1,200 games for 
social gatherings, particularly for dance and party events, dual 
contests and combats, outing events, and play activities useful in 
teaching; the second contains over 1,800 indoor and outdoor games 
for contests between individuals and between groups, goal and com- 
bat games, team games, water and winter activities. Both are valu- 
able aids to physical directors, club leaders, group workers, parents, 
and the players themselves. In view of the rapid extension of leisure 
and the renewed interest in recreation, play and recreation leaders 
today face the problem of providing activities which are enjoyable 
and wholesome. The age-old question, “What shall we play?” is 
reverberating throughout the land. Mason and Mitchell have done 
much to answer this practical question. M.H.N. 
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BOY AND GIRL TRAMPS. By Tuomas Minenan. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1934, pp. xviit+267. 


The author of this most informing book gathered the material 
by traveling with and living among youthful migrants. During his 
wanderings with boys and girls on the road he gathered 500 life 
histories, 1,000 samples of conversations, and over 2,500 opinions, 
ideas, and attitudes expressed by transients under varied conditions. 
He presents a dramatic account of facts, written in an interesting 
style, and full of meaning. In the successive chapters are related 
the story of why the boy and girl tramps leave home, how they 
travel, how they get food and clothing, where they sleep, their edu- 
cation, sex problems, religious life, political and social philosophy, 
prestige standards, conversations, and their tribal life. It represents 
a discouraging sidelight on contemporary America and a rather 
severe indictment of our usual methods of dealing with the thousands 
of young people who have been turned out of poverty stricken 
homes, into the highways and boxcars, into hobo jungles and 
shelters, confronted with hardships and faced with almost certain 
defeat. The picture of conditions as presented may be too extreme 
but it forces the reader to pause as he tries to visualize the life of 
the homeless and somewhat hopeless youth of America. M.H.N. 


THE PROPHETS AND ISRAEL’S CULTURE. By Witu1aM 
CreiGHToN GraHaM. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1934, pp. viit96. 


Recently the study of religion has passed from literature and 
archaeological remains to the reconstruction of actual life processes 
of people who have organized religions. The author sees religion as 
an aspect of developing culture, and 
studies the prophetic movement as a whole against the background of the world as 
a whole; emphasizes the philosophical and psychological aspect of the struggle in 
which the prophets were engaged; and demonstrates how the study of culture sup- 
plements and modifies the orthodox literary technique of higher criticism. 

This type of study will go far to bridge the chasm which has 
developed between a proper understanding of the Bible and reli- 
gious education. E.S. N. 


SOCIAL PLANNING FOR CRIME CONTROL. By Arruur L. 
Beetey. Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1935, pp. 64. 


Dr. Beeley has written a complete textbook on criminology in 
pamphlet form. Such a pamphlet an interested reader might read 
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through in a single evening and get a very intelligent view of the 
problems presented by crime and criminals and the modern point 
of view regarding their social control. The interests of Utah are 
indicated in the concluding chapter and in the appendices. There 
is a well-selected bibliography. E. F.Y. 


FAREWELL TO POVERTY. By Maurice Parme.ee. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1935, pp. xxxit+489. 


The author is of the opinion that poverty is inevitable under the 
present system and that it is accentuated as wealth becomes concen- 
trated in the hands of a few which develops a disparity of incomes 
between the privileged class and the vast majority of people. The 
first part of the book is a critique of capitalism: a rather severe in- 
dictment of the finance, corporate, and monopoly phases of it, and 
an analysis of the contradictions inherent in the system. The conclu- 
sion is reached that “the present system is hastening towards its 
dissolution.” The second part deals with the evolution of the social 
commonwealth. The New Deal is regarded as a delusion, attempts 
to save capitalism have signally failed, but science and technology 
are furnishing a basis for the new social order. “Planned production, 
organized work, effective distribution, and rationalized consumption 
are implicit in the scientific and technological factors already in 
existence.” The experiment of Soviet Russia is looked upon with 
favor, although phases of it are criticized. The analysis of capitalism 
is more ably done than the proposals for the prevention of poverty. 

As a systematic treatment of the causes and prevention of poverty 
this volume lacks in breadth of view. The new poverty is explained 
exclusively in terms of the inadequacy of the present economic 
system and its political aspects, omitting the various social and 
personal factors and physical environmental influences. Remedial 
treatment is regarded as at best highly ineffective, so the discussion 
of it is omitted. Since the author is committed to the belief that the 
fundamental sources of poverty are rooted in the economic process 
and are inherent in capitalism, the hope of preventing poverty lies 
in a changed economic system and a political organization correlated 
with a planned economy. That economic conditions are largely 
responsible for our present plight cannot be denied, but they are 
by no means the only causes. It must be recognized, of course, that 
economic factors possess social implications and many social factors 
bear direct economic significance. M. H.N. 
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CELL 202—SING SING. By Warpen Lewis E. Lawes. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1935, pp. 693. 


Four literary case histories, depicting four well-defined social 
types—rebel, cynic, skeptic, and marionette, are the themes of this 
volume by the famous warden of Sing Sing. They may be made to 
serve many interests—literary, sociological, penological, statesman- 
ship—since the story of each man is so told that the reader im- 
mediately appreciates the multiple factors which determine criminal 
motivations, and comprehends the total failure of varying prison 
methods through a century’s time to meet the needs either of the 
individual criminal or of the community at large. This disharmony 
of problems, purposes, and procedures is the story that the warden 
is apparently most concerned in having his reader understand and 
take active interest in dealing with. He views the indifference of the 
public to the germs of crime and hysterical reaction to crime’s full- 
blown ugliness as a major evil needing correction. 

It is certain that, because of the literary form of the volume, many 
readers will be reached who would turn away cold from a formal 
treatise on penal methods or a scientific analysis of criminal be- 
havior. A possible difficulty, however, arises from a fate-like tragic 
unfoldment of each story which leaves each of these four murderers 
no alternative for his crime. He marches steadily to his doom; nature, 
community, and circumstance have staged a setting in which his 
act is logical, inevitable, necessary. For as we push back our inquiry 
as to motives into deeper and more complex origins our belief in 
effective, immediate control weakens, a sense of futility replaces 
energetic action and we are more and more inclined to give meta- 
physical answers to the problems and delegate responsibilities for 
action to a small group of experts whose thinking and doing par- 
takes more and more of the nature of magic to the onlookers. 

The solution of this dilemma, then, is not aided by popularization 
of the idea that the criminal is simply a human like the rest of 
mankind, that there is no single simple cause and no single simple 
remedy for crime, that to understand and deal with criminals we 
must understand and deal with life as a whole. Yet, unless the 
public at large can be made to see these very factors, there can 
be little hope of the concerted action which solution of the crime 
problem requires. E. F. Y. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF LEISURE. By Arruur N. Pack. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xit+244. 


A stimulating book with pithy sentences but not heavily loaded 
with facts. It represents the author’s views about the problem of 
leisure as it confronts the nation and some social implications of the 
new leisure. He holds that leisure is the last field of free opportunity, 
for all other areas of life have been regimented and regulated. He 
would have us believe that leisure is no mere by-product but an end 
in itself. The need for some control is recognized but the answer 
lies in broadly directed education. The practical applications of free 
time are pointed out. The soil, nature, sports, hobbies, art, music, 
literature, and human relations furnish opportunities for wholesome 


uses of leisure. M. H.N. 


THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER IN AMERICA. By Guy V. Price. 
Kansas City, Mo.: The Brown-White Company, 1935, pp. 241. 


The new social order, described in this well-documented book, 
does not differ radically from its predecessors. It will be an orderly 
democracy, depending upon social vision and social planning. The 
author recognizes a definite economic and social rhythm which mani- 
fests itself in social trends. He feels that one current trend is toward 
democracy, the realization of which depends upon social vision as 
a basis for directed change. In our present crisis there is a more 
general awareness of our problems than ever before, but social vision 
itself is a trend which must be sharpened by public education. The 
new program rests first, therefore, upon a careful and expert analysis 
of present trends which, once recognized, may be directed and con- 
trolled. To have an orderly democracy “social vision must vigorously 
uphold a balance between production and consumption, between city 
and country, between social adjustment and mechanical invention, 
between innovation and purposeful change.” There is but one way 
in which change can be consciously effected—through social planning. 

The author sets forth no specific program; he does suggest a 
synthesis of local autonomy and national supervision. He maintains, 
very justly, that planning will be no innovation, since it has already 
become a trend, as shown by the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
importance of this book lies, not in its practical application, but in 
the fact that it crystallizes the work done thus far, both in analysis 
of trends and in actual planning. It is a splendid inventory of our 
present status in a transitional society. M.S. R. 








Social Fiction Notes 


IF I HAVE FOUR APPLES. By Josepuine Lawrence. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1935, pp. 314. 

Pitiless and relentless in its attack on a perhaps all too frequent 
variety of white-collar philosophy, this aggressively written novel 
by Josephine Lawrence will undoubtedly attract countless readers, 
and deservedly so. It, in one sense, may be regarded as the answer 
of the solid conservative to the clamor of discontent by the “have- 
nots,” although its author has not been unaware of some of the 
rights to sympathy of the economically inadequate. The novel cer- 
tainly will be an irritant for those readers who possess a fitting shoe. 

If I Have Four Apples vividly sketches the behavior of the Hoe 
family and starkly exposes the “streams of consciousness” that are 
running ever so swiftly through the organisms of Penter the father, 
Rose the mother, and their three children, Darthula, Sythia, and 
Dallas. The picturing of this Hoe family, caught in the act of at- 
tempting to fly beyond their capabilities to hold and to have as 
their own the modern gadgets and gewgaws, has been accomplished 
in a quiet and effective manner. The depression to the Hoes has 
been in the nature of a horrid and forbidden ghost—one that insisted 
upon walking, stalking, and balking every attempt to continue the 
upward flight to fancy and freedom. Penter’s energies have been 
consumed by his attempts to pay for his house bought at top prices. 
Rose, too, has lost her vitality while working in a department store 
in order that her children might have it better than she once had. 
Her money helps to furnish the family with those things which high 
pressure salesmen have convinced them are marks of standing in 
any community of substantial citizens. 

Poor Grandma Darbac who has saved for a rainy day and who 
has paid as she travelled along is looked upon as one who might 
readily save the day for the Hoes, if only she were more enlightened. 
The children all aspire to do things beyond their hereditary potenti- 
alities: Dallas would go to college, Sythia would be a great dancer, 
and Darthula would be a distinguished housewife and hostess. Mrs. 
Bradley, budget expert on the daily newspaper, attempts to show 
them that two and two really make four, but their desire is that it 
shall make eight. What really happens when these people awaken to 
the mathematical truth? Revolution! Their frustrations and their 
futile efforts to have what they cannot earn, and what, in the case 
of the children, they do not deserve, make for a case history that 
will long remain disturbing in the minds of readers. M. J. V. 
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The new social order, described in this well-documented book, 
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democracy, depending upon social vision and social planning. The 
author recognizes a definite economic and social rhythm which mani- 
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A milestone in sociological literature! 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL WORK 
By FRANK J. BRUNO, Washington University 


A pioneer text that can be read with profit by both the 
sociologist and the social worker. The author for the first 
time shows how the development of the practice of social 
work has been influenced by the various sciences, and ex- 
amines the validity of the theories underlying eugenics, the 
various schools of psychology, the wage system and unem- 
ployment as each affects social work. He has provided the 
fundamental background knowledge, hitherto lacking in 
orderly form, which everyone in the social work field should 
have. 660 pages. $4.00. (In the HEATH SOCIAL RELA- 
TIONS SERIES) 
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RECENT BOOKS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Osborne and Neumeyer 
THE COMMUNITY. AND SOCIETY 


Tus practical, analytic study of community life is interpreted in terms of the inner 
nature of the social processes involved in it and the social products of these processes. 
The contemporary community is used as the unit of social study. Price, $3.50. 


Kimball Young 
AN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


A sriutatine and challenging discussion of the important phases of social condi- 
tions from the dual approach of modern cultural anthropology and of personality 
analysis. Price, $3.50. 


Kimball Young 
SOURCE BOOK FOR SOCIOLOGY 


May be used independently with any text. Price, $3.50. 


Gillette and Reinhardt 
CURRENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


A  srraicutrorwarp treatment of social problems with an analysis of their origin 
and nature and an interpretation of the facts relating to them. Scientific information 
integrated with vital human conditions and situations. Price, $4.00. 
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